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How does your lite insurance look 
on today’s balance sheet? 


A reminder 
for men who are making progress 
from 
LEONARD SPACEK 
Managing Partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 


“N° PRUDENT INVESTOR would base his 
appraisal of a company on a finan- 
cial report that was several years old. 
We know that conditions can change 
quickly. That’s why up-to-date figures 
are so necessary. 

“We would do well to exercise the 
same care in appraising our personal 
financial condition—particularly life in- 
surance. A man who provided for his 
future needs and family security several 
years ago may find that his situation has 
since changed. It is quite likely that he 
will have set up new goals and taken on 
new responsibilities—perhaps without 
realizing the need for added life insur- 
ance protection. 

“If you suspect that this might have 
happened to you, the first thing to do is 
to consult a qualified life insurance agent. 
He will be glad to analyze your needs. 
His skill and experience will enable him 
to show you the easiest way to bring 
your life insurance back into balance 
with today’s conditions.” 


ZA 
Go exes: 


A CENTURY 


OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, taxes are all 
reasons why you should review your life 
insurance program at least every two years. 
You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He is 
well trained to advise you. His company, now 
celebrating its 100th year, is one of the world’s 
largest ...and offers the new Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES) for lower-than-ever 
net cost on all types of policies, $5,000 and up. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Spacek’s life insurance policies with 
this.company are an important part of his personal estate. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Lnsurance Compary 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AS ADVERTISED IN TIME AND NEWSWEEK 
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GROUP. 





ecause Nationwide Group Plans are flexible, more and 
ore group writers rely on them—for a “fresh” approach 

the difficult or unusual case...and as an effective 
eans of closing more group sales! Nationwide offers: 


FOCAL SERVICE-—with group experts strategically 
jocated throughout eastern America to provide on-the- 
spot quotations for standard coverages...skilled advice 
.. real sales help in presenting a “custom-made” group 
program to your prospects. 


ROAD COVERAGE —- ranging from all the standard 
roup coverages to Major Medical and Super-Imposed 


Why don’t you find out more about 
Nationwide’s flexible group plans? 
Whether it’s a routine group case — 


or one that needs special handling — J NAME 


I IR oe carte cy 


-NATIONWID 


! NATIONWIDE Group Department, 246 NO. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
1 I’d like more information on your flexible group plans. 









oe | 


Group Life (extra protection when present group limits 
are inadequate). 


PROMPT CLAIM SETTLEMENTS — no prolonged nego- 
tiations. And Nationwide gives you several methods of 
claim settlements to choose from (including the popular 
new “draft” system. See your Nationwide group repre- 
sentative for full details). 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS — payable on regular renewals 
for 10 years plus service renewals...and a choice of 
graded or level commissions available to brokers. 


r.2 200 ee Se SOS 2 22 2S See eee Se eeeee 





youll find Nationwide can show you | ADDRESS... 





the way to increased production and 


greater profits. For all the facts... | city 


STATE. 





just fill out the coupon on this page. 


SERy, 
* % 








| I’m most interested in [) Super-Imposed Group Life [] Major Medical | 
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ATIONWIDE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
home office: Columbus, Ohio 

























“Gince its organisation in 1900, 

the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. - 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
By iy a fair, unselfish contract and to 

; construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 











New Territory 





on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in 23 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, piogress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offar the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 
for details. 





WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 


Moy in Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 














life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 






































%o Change 
from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
January ........ $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 +154, 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 +349, 
March ..:.....; 3,797 4,650 5,653 +224, 
WO ia eae 5.616* 4,244 5,907 +39%, 
Se epee 3,608 4,603 6,224 35%, 
ME o Lascacans 3,995 4,402 5,545 26%, 
GME ost e-s gankia 3,560 4,307 5,281 +234, 
Pee as es FS5 3,645 4,601 4,963 +8%, 
September ..... 3,718 4,195 4,602 +10%, 
October ....... 3,679 4,856 5,732 +18%, 
Ten Months .... 38,024 43,370 53,245 +23% 
November ...... 4,570 4,805 
December ..... 5,833 7,138 
WANES 25s Sea its $48,427* $55,313** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
JONUOY Seba s nes $2,206 $2,496 $3,196 +287, 
February ....... 2,196 2,653 3,252 +234, 
Se 2,781 3,076 3,975 +297, 
PONS oi a canes 2,507 2,913 3,883 +33%, 
BS acccicagase 2,585 3,063 4,030 +32%, 
BERR RS 2,749 2,966 3,728 +267, 
+ ree 2,416 2,891 3,756 +30% 
|. SEA ae 2,568 2,923 3,727 +284, 
September ..... 2,354 2,698 3,452 +284, 
October ...... 2,575 3,350 4,023 +20%, 
Ten Months .... 24,937 29,029 37,022 +28%, 
November ..... 2,751 3,451 
December ...... 3,139 3,895 
, RE ea $30,827 $36,375 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Jenuary  ..¢is... $494 $453 $472 +44, 
February ....... 521 529 509 —4¥, 
7S SERS Paeee 565 592 563 —5%, 
WUE Misgch cs ech 517 531 569 +7%, 
oT ee pene 581 602 574 —5%, 
DUM Tb ssn Caco 6 545 558 521 —7%, 
SRE Sr an 505 521 492 —by, 
i ee 517 545 515 —b% 
September ..... 537 544 517 —5%, 
October ....... 546 569 510 —10% 
Ten Months .... 5,328 5,444 5,242 —4y, 
November ...... 525 531 
December ...... 489 556 
WOR Scyecas iiss $6,342 $6,531 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January ........ $376 $825** $670 —19% 
February ....... 613 556 1,239 +123% 
So a eee 451 982 1,015 +14% 
PM ak ew we 2,592* 800 1,455 +82% 
WON Shans Fas oe 442 938 1,620 +73% 
p Peer eae 701 878 1,296 +48% 
DUM Sc leale giant wae 639 895 1,033 +15% 
Auguah scsi. 560 1,133 721 —36% 
September ..... 827 953 633 —34%, 
October i..c:... 558 937 1,199 +28% 
Ten Months .... 7,759 8,897 10,981 +23% 
November ..... 1,294 823 
December ...... 2,205 2,687 
Year $11,258* $12,407** 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 

October 

High Low 15, 1957 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. : ; 213 173 184 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ... Sepeeiee es 65 65 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ..... 
Continental Assurance Co. ........ 


it tee 310 238 239 
136!/2 85 88 


Geane. bile Sosmrenes Ge. ... 2... .. 60sec. ec ces 11342 57\/, 57\/, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. (a) ..............0 6c eee eens 31%, 21% 22 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) ......... 104% 73/2 75 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ................-...- 1500 1015 1050 
tfe & Casualty insurance Co. .....................- 26!/2 1% 17%, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 


124'/2 95!/ 97'/2 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ................ 228 166 172 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .................... 90 73 74 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ............ 107!/, 79 93 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) ................ 90 47 55 


eS Ee eee 863, 68 72 
OD, Se NG Mk. di ae cacd deccc tee sces 36\/, 23 25\/, 
Wee ee HN ic niciccicesbeccsccnces 48 40 40 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


ORTH DAKOTA LED ALL STATES in percentage in- 
4, pat in ordinary life insurance sales in Septem- 
ber, with Idaho in second place and South Carolina 
third, it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, which has analyzed Septem- 
ber sales by states and leading cities. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 28% in September, com- 
pared with September, 1956, while North Dakota sales 
gained 60%. In Idaho, September sales were up 58% 
and in South Carolina 53%. All but twelve states 
showed a gain of 20% or more. 

For the first nine months, with national ordinary 
sales up 29% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, 
with an increase of 47%, New Jersey being in second 
place, up 43% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, St. Louis showed the greatest 
rate of increase for September, with a gain of 40%. New 
York and Philadelphia were next, each up 36%. Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis led for the nine months, each 
showing a gain of 39%. 


conventions ahead 


FEBRUARY 


7 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual 
joint committee on candidates, with American College of 
Life Underwriters, Philadelphia. 

New York Association of Life Underwriters, general agents 
and managers conference, Gideon-Putnam Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs. 

Northern California General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference of NALU, annual, Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, 


California. 
MARCH 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, agency 
management conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, midyear, Bir- 
mingham. 

Life Advertisers Association of the Eastern Round Table, 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


14-15 


18-20 


17-19 
23-27 
27-28 
27-29 





Life Insurers Conference, 49th annual, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood Beach, Florida. 


For December, 1957 











Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


e Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
osm’ Ganten @ Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
mw oneeon e e Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
— e Non-Participating and 
os ‘See Gene Other Policies 


Capital and Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $50,000,000 
in Force 


Paying 4°/, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
a. LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * 


Denver, Colorado 




















 . 


TO OUR 
FIELD FORCE 





a average policy of $12,400 
sold this year has increased 
our average policy in force to 
$6,861, more than twice the 


industry average. 


UNITED SERVIC 
} Shsurance Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 





























COPYRIGHT 1957—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Foi 
Greetings 


O all our friends in the United 
Ze and Canada, we of the 
Metropolitan Life extend our warmest 
wishes for a Merry Christmas...and the 
happiest of New Years in 1958-{--+ In the 
true spirit of Christmas, our thoughts 
turn to the gifts with which Divine 
Providence has enriched our lives. We 
have much for which to be thankful 
... warm and enduring ties with fam- 
ilies and friends, peace in our two 
nations and that great blessing which 
more and more of us are enjoying 
throughout life... good health -- + 
May you and your family have, in 
abundant measure, health, happiness, 
peace of mind during this Holy Season 


and in all the years ahead. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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company cavelngunnt Manhattan Life Insurance —pae New York, N. Y. 













Puritan Life Insurance Company ............... Providence, R. |. 
ARKANSAS Admitted ; MONTANA Admitted 
American Empire Life Insurance Company .........- Austin, Texas Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............Philadelphia, Pa. 
United American Life Insurance Company .........- Denver, Colo. Republic National Life Insurance Co. ............... Dallas, Texas 
COLORADO ‘s Admitted j NEBRASKA Admitted 
Pacific Western Insurance Company .......... Salt Lake City, Utah Constitution Life Insurance Company .............. Chicago, Ill. 
Western Bankers Life Insurance Company ...... Salt Lake City, Utah ; 
Western National Life Insurance Company ........ Amarillo, Texas te a i Admitted gitar 
: ilgrim Life Insurance Company .............. ndianapolis, Ind. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted Sentinel Security Life Insurance Company ....Salt Lake City, Utah 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ...... East Orange, N. J. 
United American Life Insurance Company ........... Atlanta, Ga. NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
amined Manufacturers Life Insurance Company .......... Toronto, Canada 
Federal Life Insurance Company .............. Washington, D.C. NEW MEXICO Admitted 
FLORIDA Admitted American Income Life Insurance Company ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prudence Life Insurance gas 20 dee sit rane ata 5 oheretats Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK Admitted 
Afro-American Life Insurance Company ........ Jacksonville, Fla. Allstate Life Insurance Co. ........... seescreeese s+ sSkokie, Ill. 
: NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
IDAHO Admitted . : ee 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. ................Dallas, Texas Madison Life Insurance Company ................ Madison, N. C. 
INDIANA Admitted Licensed 
Allstate Life lesusaies Company c.. oi... oc sscccéeseccs Shokie, HM. Southern Heritage Life Insurance Co. ......Hendersonville, N. C. 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company ........Toronto, Canada Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company ....... EE i ay A 
KANSAS Admitted ie BF re ad ; 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............. New York, N. Y. Security Life and Accident Company .............. Denver, Colo. 
MAINE Admitted ore Aeatiied 
. General Life Company of America ..............Seattle, Wash. 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company ........ Toronto, Canada ito Inmate Ga. of Mold Aaietics ........ .Patcdalelta: Pe: 
MARYLAND Examined Security Life and Accident Company ..... ....Denver, Colo. 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ................ Baltimore, Md. 
PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 
MICHIGAN Admitted Great Northwestern Life Insurance Co. ......... Upper Darby, Pa. 
General Life Company of America .............. Seattle, Wash. or 4 
mitte 
MISSOURI Licensed American Income Life Insurance Company ........ Indianapolis, Ind 
Horace Greeley Life Insurance Company ......Kansas City, Mo. North American Life and Casualty Company ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. | 
— vvvvvvVvIivvyv Examined 
Pe ee il tdi er ee Philadelphia, Po. 


: @] > = Most Excellent Assembly of the Artisans’ Order of elie 
MAMUET CREME 5-053 0's Dez ckalcge bees 38 voces Philadelphia, Pa. 
, YOU Ya a Can Get 4 Philanthropic Mutual Life Insurance Company Philadelphia, Pa. 


q Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Rae ey We Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund .......... as Rbk corso 4 
FURTHER FASTER ¢ iesscceyi fe Rosoer Pe ’ 


PE Reh Gump rede. McKeesport, Pa. 








, 
6 
: 4 SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed stra -— 
2 eacon Life Insurance Company ...............- reenville, S. C. 
& With MONARCH - Ocean City Life Insurance Company ..........Myrtle Beach, S. C. | 
* 4 ‘ Admitted an ' 
» Jefferson Life & Casualty ee as Birmingham, Ala. j 
> TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 4 Security Life & Accident Company ............... Denver, Colo. 
¢ : “age "aay Sovereign States Insurance Company ............ Nashville, Tenn. 
> Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- ie Pr ae 
New ; : mitte 
’ ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- : hitheran > Srotherhood §.....26...5.6..0.0 6005. Minneapolis, Minn. 
p> sane: Pines. q VERMONT... .. .... Admitted ® 
e , Allstate Life Insurance NING. Coe oes Oule nese ans Skokie, Ill. on 
> TRAINING to advance into management — Field 4 WASHINGTON oe Th 
, Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. ©. Al Amaticon tfto & Casualty Company .......... Park Ridge, Ill. di 
> - @] > Educators Insurance Co. of America .......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
> All Monarch training is company sponsored and @ WEST VIRGINIA Licensed 
> supported — all new men are company financed. q West Virginia Life seta ag ewer d ......Huntington, W. Va. 
itte: 
4 All American Life & Casualt C i 
, ‘ , 3 y Company ........ Park Ridge, Ill. 
: Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 4 Security Life & Accident Company ................ Denver, Colo. 
> 4 wyomine Admitted 
> Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President % Matson Assurance Company .................. San Francisco, Cal. 
» Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 4 PUERTO RICO Licensed 
4 Puerto Rican Life Insurance Company ............Santurce, P. R. 
>» MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Admitted Li 
: Springfield, Massachusetts - Carolina Home Life Insurance Company ........ Burlington, N. C. . 
> QUEBEC Licensed 
IPE Ye See ee ee a a ee ae St. Lawrence Life Assurance Co. ............ Trois Rivieres, Que. 
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PREMIUMS 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE FOR: AGE 30** 


ACCU 


LIMITED 





10 20 YEARS 


FACE AMOUNT: $10,000 





RETURN OVER COST IN 15 YEARS 





Guaranteed Cash Value . $4,230.00 
Guaranteed Coupons*** . . . . 931.00 
Accumulated Dividends***. . . . 943.80 


Total Cash . $6,104.80 
Total Premiums 5,667.00 
Return Over Cost . $ 437.80 











Pe recke and .................. AT AGE 65 
Guaranteed Cash Value $ 7,540.00 
Guaranteed Coupons*** . 2,145.20 
Accumulated Dividends*** 3,681.50 

Total Cash $13,366.70 
Total Premiums . 7,556.00 


Return Over Cost $ 5,810.70 











*Available in most states. **Also available for sub-standard risks. 


*** Assuming coupons and dividends are accumulated for the period shown. 


The Dividends are based on the Company's current Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest rate... not a guarantee, estimate, or promise of 


dividend or results. 


The Estate Accumulator’s high cash values and 
low net cost make it an ideal plan for today’s 
insurance market. High Commission Scale. Write 
or return coupon for complete information. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 41 States, Alaska and District of Columbia 


HoME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 


For December, 1957 











Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Please send me further information concerning your: 
(C0 New Estate Accumulator Policy 


HOW can | qualify to b aD Manager, [] Career Agent, 
or (J Broker for the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 
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cuecx our [FADERS 


FOR BUSINESS OR ESTATE PLANNING 


@ Reduced premium in first two years 


@ Nota “preferred risk” plan 
ECONOMIC PROTECTIVE LIFE — $10,000 Min. 


FOR THE LARGER BUYER 
ES LILO ELLE LILES 
@ Our lowest net cost Whole Life plan 


@ Special three-year rate reduction for women* 
MAJOR PROTECTIVE LIFE — $25,000 Min. 


FOR SPLIT DOLLAR OR BANK LOAN 

@ C.V. equals full reserve at end of first and 
subsequent years 

e@ A Whole Life plan 

EXECUTIVE EQUITY PROTECTOR — $25,000 Min. 








FULL RETENTION TO $500,000 — WITHOUT REINSURANCE 


AGES 0-70, PLUS 
ISSUED TO 500% MORTALITY 











PHOENIX MUTUAL 


*May not be available in some states. 


LIFE INSURANG ROM PANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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eee The values of a pension plan 
have been widely recognized by both 
employers and employees and the 
popularity and number of such plans 
have grown accordingly. However 
the additional barrier which they 
have raised to older persons seeking 
employment has been a matter of 
serious concern. Pensions and Older 
Workers on page 13 considers this 
problem and the steps which have 
been and are being taken to over- 
come it. 


eee in making his Presidential 
Address before the American Life 
Convention, John A. Lloyd stressed 
the fact that Insurance is People. 
And a most important group of 
people, as far as the future of life 
insurance is concerned, are those 
men who will operate the business 
in the generations to come. There- 
fore, the shortage of qualified man- 
power becomes a crucial problem. 
More must be offered than a reason- 
able salary, good fringe benefits and 
an adequate pension plan. Today’s 
worker is looking for a means of 
acquiring money that he can keep 
despite high taxes, but both outdated 
statutes and company practices are 
unfairly restrictive. See page 14 for 
Mr. Lloyd’s views on this and on 
that other imminent problem—in- 
flation. ; 


*°° Many people have life insur- 
ance who do not have a life insur- 
ance program. They have one or 
two separate, unrelated policies, 
which they may have bought for 
any of a number of reasons, but 
which do not constitute a pattern 
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itself to 


of saving and protection. Therefore 
they do not fully value their policies 
and are reluctant to invest the ad- 
ditional money necessary to round 
out their program. In this respect, 
Programming Helps the Prospect 
by establishing a correct relationship 
between his life insurance and the 
tangibles which daily compete for 
his dollar. See page 18. 


eee Like all other industries, the 
life insurance business must adapt 
changing economic and 
social conditions. If this were not 
done, insurance might become ex- 
tinct, but in readjustment, many are 
bound to be hurt, and all to be 
affected. On page 21 is a rundown 
of current /nfluential Trends, their 
background, and what is likely to 
occur as a result. More liberal under- 
writing practices, further premium 
gradation, special markets, monthly 
payments, mass coverages, office 
automation, and the shift from the 
general agency commission system 
are a few of the vital topics dis- 
cussed. 


eee The nation’s leading econo- 
mists expect 1958 to be a year of 
cross currents, with continued in- 
flation pushing the major dollar 
indicators of activity to new highs, 
according to a recent survey. More 
specifically, in their Economic Fore- 
cast for ’58, the two hundred and 
two respondents expected wage rates 
to rise, the consumer index to rise 
from its current level to 123 and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale price index to 119. Gross na- 
tional product was predicted to be 
running at the annual rate of $449,- 


000,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
1958. For more opinions and pre- 
dictions turn to page 25. 


eee A more general article on Ter- 
minal Digit Middle Digit and Group 
Filing, as opposed to one detailing 
a particular system or form, is 
presented on page 47. Objectively 
pointing out the simplification of 
work flow that is accomplished by 
use of either the three or four ter- 
minal digit system, the mechanics 
of both are described, plus their less 
simple variant—the middle digit 
sequence. The advantages of group 
filing, in and of itself, and when 
combined with one of the terminal 
digit methods, are outlined. Con- 
version from existing files is dis- 
cussed and actual case histories 
given. 


ee? An insight into the difficulty 
caused by the lack of standard defi- 
nitions of health insurance terms 
was given recently by a panel of 
prominent insurance company claims 
men before the annual Individual 
Insurance Forum of the Health In- 
surance Association of America. On 
page 59 we present the text of the 
various discussions which dealt with 
such ambiguous words and phrases 


as “sickness,” “reasonable and 
customary charges,” “accidental 
means,” 


and “his occupation.” The 
background of, court cases pertain- 
ing to, and the solutions offered for 
the troublesome clauses will be 
found in Definitions Panel. 


eee Flowers are as much a part 
of the Christmas season as laughter, 
family and friendship. The display 
which decorates 

our front cover 

utilizes roses, 
white pine, varie- 
gated holly and 
chinchainchee 
(Star of Bethle- | 
hem) built around 
candles into a 
striking —_center- 
piece. The mistle- 
toe ball with hoop 
of ornaments is 
for hanging over 
the doorway. Pictures are courtesy 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. 
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"Ay itd ob pautastic ... 
EDWARD S aecue 

Tucson, Arizona 
October 21, 1957 

Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 


What has taken place in my life during the three years I have been with 
Franklin is still fantastic to me—actually unbelievable. When I signed my 
contract with Franklin, I remember being asked if I didn’t think I would make 
at least $10,000 my first year. My answer was, “Oh, sure”; but I didn’t expect 
to. Frankly, it was hard to believe, remembering I was unable to come close to 
that figure with my previous company—even after three years of hard work. 
Yet after twelve short months, the dream had come true. I did make approxi- 
mately that amount—and after three vacations. That’s only half of the story. 
The second year my income doubled itself. 

How many professions can a man go into and make $9,353 his first year and 
$19,484 his second year—and without any capital investment? This year I 
should earn close to $22,000. 


I am even more enthusiastic today than the day I started with Franklin. With 
merchandise like PPIP and JISP, it has been easy to build a very large clientele 
in a short time plus having more good prospects than I can possibly see. 

It would be hard to tell in a few short words the many things that Franklin 
has done for me. 

Sincerely, 


Edward I. Gilbert, Jr. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


FIRANIKILIN ILIKE coneanx* 


Best’s Life News 
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LDER WORKERS in the past have frequently found 
Orn a prospective employer has cited “our pension 
plan” as a reason not to hire a man who had all quali- 
fications except youth. Many people besides prospec- 
tive employees themselves have become concerned over 
the tacit age bar which has been set at roughly 40 to 
45 years in many companies. 


Progress 


The Institute of Life Insurance now tells us that 
“material progress has been made in recent years in 
bringing insured pension programs into a position of 
protecting the job opportunities of older workers.” 
According to the Institute, the most effective plan pro- 
vides for vesting if the employee leaves the firm, con- 
tinuing his pension rights in such a way as not to in- 
volve unduly large annual premiums for the older 
worker, Thus the older employee is not tied to his 
job by his pension credits and he can be reemployed 
without the new employer’s having to assume extra 
pension obligations. 

A recent United States Department of labor survey 
report, says the Institute, indicates that there is no 
justification for an employer’s using a pension plan as 
an excuse for not hiring an older applicant. 


Role of Insured Plans 


If vesting is important to the security of the older 
employee—how many plans have vesting among their 
provisions? The Institute informs us that most insured 
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group annuity plans actually provide for vesting, as 
a result of intensified efforts to have employers incorpo- 
rate vesting clauses. The insured plans include vesting 
provisions in a much higher percentage of cases than 
is the case with any other type of pension plan, reports 
the Institute. 

Another boon to the older worker is a provision, now 
frequently included in a pension plan, which applies the 
average premium to the benefit for such an older em- 
ployee. He gets a smaller pension than younger men, 
but he does get a pension and the company’s retirement 
plan is not a bar to his employment, as the company 
does not have to put out any more premium for him 
than is required, on the average, for any other ‘worker. 

If the worker is too old to make it worthwhile for 
him to have even a scaled-down pension, the plan can 
provide that he be excluded from the pension plan. 


Importance to Employee 


Although a few people may feel that it is a hardship 
on any employee to be deprived of participation in a 
pension scheme, a little reflection should make it clear 
that the important point to all concerned is that the 
man be happily and rewardingly employed and that he 
have the widest possible choice in selection of jobs. It 
is equally a hardship on an employer if the rigidities of 
his retirement plan prohibit the hiring of a potentially 
valuable employee because of age alone. 

The life insurance companies, as the Institute points 
out, have made definite progress in rounding out the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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JOHN A. LLOYD * 
Former President, 
American Life Convention 


ET US LOOK AT some nine months 

figures. These are approxima- 
tions but are reasonably accurate. 
In the first three quarters of 1957, 
life insurance sold in the United 
States amounted to $32,600,000,000 
in paid for ordinary insurance; $4,- 
700,000,000 in paid for industrial 
insurance; and $10,600,000,000 in 
paid for group insurance. The gain 
for ordinary was 29%; industrial 
was down 3%; and the gain for 
group was 27%. The gain for ordi- 
nary written by all companies was 
29%, and by ordinary companies 
only was 12%. Business in force in 
the United States was $450,000,- 
000,000. The combined assets of 
United States life insurance com- 
panies increased 4% and approxi- 
mated $99,800,000,000 at Septem- 
ber 30 and The American Life Con- 


* President, The Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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vention invested $4,000,000,000 of 
new money in the American econ- 
omy during the nine month period. 

This is a truly monumental rec- 
ord, achieved in a period which saw 
dramatically new policy forms ap- 
pear; which encompassed a drastic 
change in money rates and invest- 
ment yield; and which was attended 
by a multitude of besetting difficul- 
ties of serious portent. 

What is the significance of these 
records? They are the achievement 
of the greatest sales organization in 
human history and we pay our trib- 
ute to the men and women who make 
up that magnificent army of mis- 
sioners who have convinced the 
American people of the value of life 
insurance. They are due in part to 
our splendidly ingenious actuarial 
associates who have designed new 
policies and changed old ones to 
meet the fluid demands of our 
social and economic order. They 
reflect the composite toil of our wise 
financial staffs who have channelled 
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the trusteed funds of the companies 
into productive investments in every 
segment of our economy ; translating 
the thrift of a people into homes and 
factories and payrolls throughout 
the land. 

They are all of these things and 
many, many more, chief among 
which is their significance as to the 


A Magnificent Army of Missioners 
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confidence of the American people 
in life insurance for themselves and 


for their families. For, above all 
else, life insurance is people. Our 
institution numbers among its pol- 
icyholders more than 106 million 
Americans and their number grows 
daily. Add to these the millions 
who receive beneficiary checks every 
year and those who as beneficiaries 
under existing policies are looking 
toward life insurance for the fulfill- 
ment of policy contracts and the 
total number staggers the imagina- 
tion. It becomes not just a great 
portion of the population—it be- 
comes practically the entire nation. 

As surely as life insurance exists 
for people, it exists because of 
people. We are apt to think of our 
companies in terms of numbers of 
policyholders or insurance in force 

















News 


or gigantic figures in reserves or 
assets and these things are impres- 
sive but they are only symbols. They 
represent size or dollars to be paid 
or dollars invested and no one would 
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minimize their importance. but the 
realistic appraiser of a life insur- 
ance company looks beyond formulae 
and balance sheets and asset struc- 
ture and into the men who create 
these things. 

No institution can be any greater 
than the men who build and run it. 
Its character will be their character. 
Its integrity will be their integrity. 
Its vision will be their vision. It will 
meet the challenge of its times or fail 
to do so, as the men who operate it 
respond to the problems of the day. 
It will succeed if they have great- 
ness. It will fail if they are weak. 

Life insurance has been built by 
strong men. It is dynamic today be- 
cause of strong men. And with no 
little pride in this truth, I pose this 
question: what is the future of life 
insurance? 


Who Will Lead 


The answer is to be found in the 
men who will operate life insurance 


in the business generations to come. 
Tell me what kind of men they will 
be and I will predict—and accurately 
—the future of any company or of 
our entire institution. 

I believe we have our most serious 
problem in the manpower of the 
future, and not of a remote future, 
but of the future for which we in our 
business generation must plan. This 
problem is serious because it is a 
competitive matter wherein life in- 
surance companies are at a disad- 
vantage with purely commercial and 
industrial companies in the constant 
auction for the services of the best 
young men as year after year they 
achieve maturity and move _ into 
business. 


More Must Be Done 


We can meet the asking price on 
the present salary basis. We can 
give as good fringe benefits. We 
can provide adequate pensions. But 
these days more must be done. The 
young man is looking for a chance 
to make the kind of money he can 
keep despite high taxes. Commercial 
and industrial enterprises are meet- 
ing this demand with stock options 
and deferred compensation plans 
and long time contracts and in this 
realm the life insurance company is 
at a serious disadvantage. 

In some states there are statutory 
impediments to realistic employment 
practices, limitations of tenure and 
the like which have long since ceased 
to serve the purposes for which they 
were enacted and should be amended 
or repealed. Practice in our busi- 
ness over the years has been such as 
to hold down salary scales, particu- 
larly for the younger executive whom 
we need so badly and upon whom 
we must rely for the future. 

Here are some examples of the 
sort of competitive problems we 
face: a life insurance company was 
in competition with a large bank for 
services of an investment expert. 
When they came to negotiate salary, 
although the scale in the bank car- 
ried a slightly higher range than the 
insurance company, that was not 
a serious matter since they were both 
offering the same starting salary 
and the insurance company could 
adjust its upper limits and has done 
so. Fringe benefits such as pension, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Discover the Diffe rence 





HE DID IN 1911* 
YOU CAN IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you’ve 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences . . . here’s why: 


® Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents. (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions ) 

® Office allowance to General 
Agents. 


@ Lifetime service fee. 
© Liberal retirement plan. 


© Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


© Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 


® Group life insurance. 


® Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


®@ Excellent sub-standard facilities, 


enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Captain Amundsen 
of Norway, who 
discovered the dif- 
ference in 1911 when 
he found the South 
Pole in December 
of that year. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Insurance Is People—Continued 


group insurance, hospitalization and 
similar advantages were equal. But 
the bank won the argument with a 
profit-sharing plan which was im- 
possible to the insurance company 
because such a device was contrary 
to the statutes. 

In another instance a life insur- 
ance company was losing its chance 
to employ desirable young men be- 
cause of the very favorable stock 
purchase plans of other businesses 
competing in the same employment 
market and I have also been told of 
some large industrial companies 
which are offering all three forms of 
added compensation, stock purchase 
plans, profit sharing agreements and 
deferred compensation. Many in- 
dustrial and merchandizing enter- 
prises are extending stock option and 
profit sharing plans far down below 
the junior officer level of their staffs. 

These few illustrations can be 
multiplied many fold and it will be 
tragic if, as a business, we become so 
hedged about with archaic statutes 
and impractical regulations that we 
cannot employ our share of the best 
among the incoming generation of 
young men and women from which 
tomorrow’s corporate officers will 
emerge. 

I am not advocating that all legis- 
lative restrictions be removed or that 
life insurance companies be per- 
mitted unbridled sanction for fan- 
tastic salaries or unrealistic compen- 
sation schemes. But I do suggest 
that we must seek practical methods 
for solving our common problem in 
this area. Life insurance, with its 
tremendous responsibility for the 
economic future of the American 
people should be staffed with the 
best business brains in America in 
the generations to come. 

Our goal should be to make 
careers in life insurance companies 
attractive and keep them so. The 
price we must pay for the kind of 
brains we need should be carefully 
computed and the way found to do 
it. I envision the need for the co- 
operation of Commissioners and 
legislators, but this is always forth- 
coming if our cause is right. 

One of the healthiest signs in the 
American economic scene is the 
wide public interest'in the value of 
the dollar and the popular concern 





over the danger of increased infla- 
tion. Since the present spiral began 
more than twenty years ago with 
government efforts to “prime the 
pump” of increased buying power 
during the great depression, con- 
servative thinkers have been con- 
cerned about this problem. But their 
pronouncements have not been 
popular and for years any warning 
on this subject was assailed as a 
“prophesy of doom” and its author 
pilloried as a “crepe-hanging Jere- 
miah.” Meantime the inflationists 
marched ever onward to the tantaliz- 
ing music of “pie in the sky,” more 
money to spend, and “government 
social security for all.” 


The Best Payment 


Be it remembered, however, that 
business is not guiltless in this mat- 
ter of inflation. The happy feel of 
more money in circulation has 
anesthetized some segments of the 
commercial world to a point where 
they have been willing to “play 
footsie” more than a little bit with 
the deadly damsel. When the joyful 
music of the cash register is ring- 
ing up depreciated dollars, it is ever 
the first movement of a score which 
fate will turn into a dirge. If putting 
an end to inflation costs money (and 
it will) that will be the best payment 
for the most valuable results which 
business has ever made. 

Unionism with the sinister device 
of its escalator clauses and its fre- 
quent unwillingness to be realistic 
about the responsibilities of labor 
and its relation to the over-all eco- 
nomic picture has made its contribu- 
tion to the lethal gasses of inflation. 
Then, too, the cowardliness of some 
purely selfish politicians has played 
no little part in our fiscal dilemma. 
Unbridled government spending and 
the unbalanced or the tenuously bal- 
anced government budget are 
fascinating and unscrupulous hand- 
maidens of inflationary disaster. 

It has been most difficult to make 
the public at large understand the 
dangers of inflation. It is even mort 
difficult (and until recently I per- 
sonally thought it to be an impossi- 
ble task) to make them understand 
the causes of inflation. This pas! 
year, however, signs have developed 
which indicate that at long last the 
public is beginning to understand 
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The grass roots revolt against 
government spending during the past 
year, while not as effective as we 
would like to have seen it, was a 
most heartening sign and while the 
economy drive was outwitted in 
great part again by the usual spend- 
thrift tendencies of a certain typé of 
politician there is every indication 
that the people who pay the bills are 
going to demand further reduction 
in spending, a real beginning at re- 
tiring the public debt and at reduc- 
ing income taxes. 

Perhaps we have at last begun to 
learn the basic truth that government 
money policies are always at the root 
of any nation-wide inflation. Private 
enterprises and regional dislocations 
of labor or material sometimes cause 
localized or temporary flurries of 
price increases, but whenever, in all 
history, inflation has occurred on a 
nation-wide scale and the value of 
money depreciates generally and 
dramatically a fundamental and 
basic cause is always to be found in 
the fiscal policies of government. 
Today we have world-wide inflation 
and the governments of the world 
must answer for this universal blight 
upon the fruits of the labor and sav- 
ings of mankind. 


Advertising Campaign 


Our industry is engaged, through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, in a 
country-wide advertising campaign 
urging the American people to com- 
bat inflation by a re-dedication to the 
old-fashioned gospel of thrift. In 
this wholesome and well planned 
effort, the Institute and its members 
are making a major and very valua- 
ble contribution to the struggle to 
confine prices and values within 
their present boundaries. 

The point of present public dis- 
cussion which seems to me to be 
most important at this stage revolves 
around the all too often expressed 
prophesies by many so-called ex- 
perts that further inflation is in- 
evitable and that business must 
accept and prepare for it. The theory 
that inflation cannot be stopped, 
hence we must accept it and plan ac- 
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cordingly is as vicious a fallacy as 
the siren song of the “depressed 
thirties” that “a little inflation is a 
good thing; let’s have some.” 
(Continued on page 20) 
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DESIGNED for 


MODERN LIVING 


THE PLICO 


newest addition to the 





preferred PLICO series plans— 


featuring... 


/ a low rate, whole life paid up at 65. 

™ $10,000 minimum issue. 

™ issued from ages 10 to 65. 

M waiver of premium. 

$5.00 or $10.00 per month disability income. 


purchaser benefits for ages 10 to 14. 


THE PLICO 65 


FLEXIBLE FOR 
MODERN NEEDS 


Address inquiries to the Agency Department 





£ hiladelphia i ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 
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Programming Helps 
the Prospect 


Es 


FLORENCE AXELSON 
State Mutual Life Agent 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALLING ON PROSPECTS or clients 
. sell life insurance is one of the 
most difficult tasks to do, but to con- 
vince one that there is a need by 
telling them a story is much less 
difficult, and programming helps a 
prospect to make a decision. 

We can coordinate life insurance 
with Social Security. I usually take 
a prospect’s present income, together 
with insurance if he has any, as a 
basic start. Then there is his group 
insurance, if any, which most clients 
like to stress as being important. 
This is very true, but after all, it is 
only term insurance and good only 
as long as they are employed in the 
particular company unless converted. 
Having no cash value, it builds no 
reserves for retirement. 


Additional Coverage 


Having made a visual picture in 
the form of an analysis of what his 
present insurance is costing and how 
far it will go when he dies, he is 
usually convinced his family could 
not get by too long. He then begins 
to think about doing something 
about it. After all, he wants his 
family to think after he is gone that 
he was a great guy. If he is serious 
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about wanting to do something about 
it, he can put an additional number 
of dollars into added protection for 
them and, by the same token, a cer- 
tain portion of that deposit is being 
set aside for himself if he lives to 
retirement age. The sale is made for 
as much additional coverage as he 
needs to at least start what he wants 
to do for his family if he lives to do 
it himself. A copy of the story so far 
is given to him to refer to from time 
to time. Later on, circumstances 
change—new job, additional chil- 
dren or some other unexpected thing 
develops and the alert underwriter 
gets on the job. The copy of the 
original plan is used to work from 
and some additional coordinating is 
done. The program is revamped and 
a new copy is given to him. This 
could happen several times over a 
period of years that he is a client. 
Many people have never been 
shown what their life insurance pro- 
gram consists of. They have several 
policies but there is no plan. Many 
wives do not want husbands to buy 
additional insurance; they feel it is 
just another bill to pay. If it is ex- 
plained to them and a visual story 
is told and they understand it is for 
their benefit if the husband dies, 
especially before the children are on 
their own, and also if they see for 
themselves that a certain number of 
dollars of the premium payments are 






actually coming back to them for 
future delivery if they want it that 
way, they become strong boosters 
for life insurance. Many prospects 
think they are insurance-poor. If 
they see a visual picture through a 
simple program, many change their 
minds because their present program 
won't begin to do what they thought 
it would do. Consequently, an addi- 
tional number of dollars can _ be 
found to solve a certain need, 
whether it be for retirement income 
for themselves, income for the fam- 
ily, emergency funds, education for 
the children or mortgage redemp- 
tion. 


Can Sell Service 


If he is in this business on a pro- 
gramming basis, an agent can sell 
service. Most people buy what they 
want and an agent can more readily 
convince his client to want to buy 
his story when it is visually pro- 
grammed for him. Furthermore the 
agent wants the client to buy from 
him, so he wants him to like him as 
an underwriter. My personal opin- 
ion is this can be done through 
service and programming. One way 
to accomplish this is to tell a story 
in such a way that a man knows 
what his insurance will do for his 
family and how much it costs, The 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . 






Family Life Rider 
For Only $30 A Year! 


No rate variations because of age—just one 
premium of only $30 a year—for a unit of 
Occidental’s Family Life Rider for women and 
children featuring. . . 





... the “Extra Money Clause” which pro- 
vides that if the wife dies, the husband 
will receive a $50 monthly income for 
a specified period of time dating from 
policy issue—in addition to a $1,000 lump 
sum payment. 


Occidental representatives are using attractive 
sales kits to sell this plan'to ready-made pros- 
pects—present Occidental policyholders who 
may add the rider to their old policies—as 
well as to new prospects who want family pro- 
tection combined with just the right amount 
of life insurance. 


*State Laws permitting. 


“‘A Star in the West...’’ => 



















. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 








Insurance Is People—from page |7 


There are those who insist that 
we will all come down with Asiatic 
Flu, so we might as well prepare to 
be sick. I am one of those stubborn 
ones who say “No, thank you, I 
don’t care for any” and go to my 
doctor and get inoculated against 
the flu germ. There are those who 
are scared to death because the 
Soviet Union has perfected a world- 
girdling guided missile and who want 
to appease the ravaging Russian 
Bear on all fronts. My old-fashioned 
reaction is for America to take 
courage and to make herself so 
strong that no other nation “will 
dare invoke her wrath.” 

And by the same token I don’t 
believe further inflation is inevitable 
and I join with those who want to 
fight it out on this line and to do 
it right now. Assuming that the 
desire of our people to purchase 
goods for which they can pay in a 
reasonable time is sustained, the 
predicted increase of population 
alone should create sufficient de- 
mand to keep the country busy and 





to sustain production at a high level. 
It is not necessary to over-extend 
credit to produce prosperity. I 
believe we can have the prosperity 
which is predicted for the next 
twenty years without having values 
destroyed by needless inflationary 
trends. 


Debt to Policyholders 


Furthermore, I cannot avoid the 
conviction that we owe it to our 
policyholders to give additional and 
quite vigorous leadership to the 
struggle to conserve and maintain 
values and to strengthen the worth 
of the American dollar. I again 
want to see the day when it will 
“ring true on every counter in the 
world” with a value we can count 
on from day to day and from year 
to year. If American consumers 
understand the basic truths under- 
lying this problem and will make 
their voices heard with a properly 
outraged, intelligent and determined 
roar, the politicians will respond. 

It seems to me that there are two 
very important and immediate tasks 





ahead of us as we face the obliga- 
tions of our leadership. One of them 
is to get Americans insured up to 
modern values. Despite the great 
volume of coverage our people now 
own, they remain grossly underin- 
sured. The last figures I have seen 
say the average family owned total 
life insurance of $7,600 at the end 
of last year. It requires no imagina- 
tion to see that the average Ameri- 
can family is not protected by any 
means against the costs and the 
values of 1957. And we have an 
obligation to correct that situation. 
We cannot rest easy on our pillows 
until this serious lack of coverage 
is corrected. 

Then, we have the additional and 
equally serious obligation to protect 
to the utmost of our ability, the 
values these Americans create in life 
insurance from the erosive effect of 
further inflation. 

These are responsibilities which 
we cannot, in all conscience, evade. 
The hundred and more millions who 
have placed their confidence in our 
institution have a right to expect 
our fullest protection. 
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GROUP INSURANCE PLANS 
ARE NOT ALIKE! 


Low net-cost, morale-building coverages, and sim- 
plified administration! These are some of the advantages 


of LNL’s Group insurance plans. 


And they’re additional reasons, too, for our proud 


claim that LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WayYNE 1, INDIANA 
‘Its Name Indicates lts Character 
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Influential Trends 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President 
Institute of Life Insurance 


IFE INSURANCE, like all business, 

has been adjusting itself to 
changing economic and social con- 
ditions of the nation. And well may 
this be, for if it did not, we would 
soon find ourselves in the same ex- 
tinct position of the dodo or the 
mastodon, and some types of busi- 
nesses which could not or would not 
adjust to changing conditions—for 
“change is the one constant thing in 
the world.” 


Revolution 


In fact I think we are going 
through somewhat of a merchan- 
dizing revolution, along with other 
changes, in the life insurance busi- 
ness. It is comparatively easy to 
adjust to a single change, but when 
they come by the tens or the dozens, 
it presents a different challenge. 

Likewise, when revolutions come 
along, it always appears that some 
get hurt, especially those who refuse 
to recognize what is happening. I 
do not mean that one must accept 
everything—especially what one can 
do something about—it may even be 
worth dying for something one be- 
lieves in, even though the odds are 
overwhelming against one. 


Coverage and Market 


Here are a few things as we see 
them : 


1. Statement: 

The market for life insurance will 
in large part come from selling more 
insurance to those who now have 
some, as well as selling some life in- 
surance to those without any cov- 
erage as population increases. 
Background Data: 

The percentage of the population 
which is insured cannot be expected 
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to rise indefinitely. There will al- 
ways be a certain percentage of peo- 
ple who are uninsurable and who 
are not interested in life insurance. 
At present, about 75% of all adults 
and 86% of all families have some 
form of life insurance. Keeping 
these percentages up to at least these 
levels in a growing population will 
provide a basic market. To maintain 
a high level of sales, however, will 
require sales to those people already 
insured. 

2. Statement: 

In order to make additional sales of 
life insurance to those who have 
some protection, people must be 
made aware of the many different 
uses of life insurance. The retire- 
ment, savings, education, mortgage 
redemption uses of life insurance and 


‘others must be made as prominent 


and well-known as the protection and 
“clean-up” fund uses. 


Well Aware 


Background Data: 

The 1955 Survey of Life Insurance 
Ownership revealed that people were 
well aware of the protection and 
final expense uses of life insurance. 
They were not very well aware of 





Change is the one constant thing 


the other uses though there seemed 
to be a great deal of receptiveness 
to those other functions. 

3. Statement: 

Life insurance on women can be ex- 
pected to increase materially. 
Background Data: 

Women account for about one-third 
of our labor force and this percent- 
age will increase. As yet, no great 
increase in insurance in force on 
women is noticeable. Premium dif- 
ferentials by sex, which some com- 
panies have recently initiated will 
probably become widespread and 
this may precipitate greater interest 
in this market. The growing aware- 
ness of the economic importance of 
the wife will be a further stimulus 
to more life insurance on women. 


More Liberal Underwriting 


4. Statement: 
There is a trend to more liberal 
underwriting and this trend will 
probably continue—thereby further 
expanding the insurance market. 
Background Data: 
Today 97% of all ordinary applica- 
tions are accepted for life insurance. 
Hazardous occupations have almost 
disappeared as a bar to life insur- 
ance and certain impairments no 
longer mean automatic rejection. 
Also the very low mortality rates at 
the younger ages could allow com- 
panies to widen the definition of 
standard risks without significantly 
increasing the rates. 
5. Statement: 
There will be a further development 
of premium gradation by size of 
policy. It is reasonable to assume 
that eventually most companies may 
have premium rates for all plans of 
insurance graded downward for each 
additional thousand dollars of face 
amount. This practice is almost uni- 
versal in Europe, and has been 
widely used in Canada, though only 
started in the U. S. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Influential Trends—Continued 


6. Statement: 

To prevent too large a discrepancy 
in cost per $1,000 between a large 
policy and small policy, the smallest 
size policies will probably be simpli- 
fied in terms of options, extra-serv- 
ices, etc. as a means of holding costs 
down. 

7. Statement: 

There will be a further development 
of special uses of life insurance and 


special ways of marketing insurance. 
The “family” policy is an example 
of a new marketing method—others 
will probably follow. Credit life in- 
surance, “double-dollar” plans, cov- 
ering mutual fund purchases, etc. 
are examples of using life insurance 
wherever possible—and not always 
where it is perfectly applicable. This 
trend will probably continue. 
8. Statement: 
The companies in the future will be 
able to develop policies and annuities 


THE PILOT PAYS THE RENT 





Pilot Life—the company with the big plus—pays the rent when 


the tenant cannot. 


Now the company that pioneered so many new concepts in 
insurance stands in the foreground again with Mortgage-Rent 


Payment insurance. 


Pilot Life’s Accident & Health Department now gives 
financial protection to people paying mortgage and rent money. 


It is no longer necessary for a home owner to lose 


his home or 


“get behind in the rent” because sickness or accident suspends 


his income. 


And now a home owner can have double Pilot protection. If 





O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


income ends because of his death, Pilot Life pays off the mortgage 
with Mortgage Redemption insurance. If income is suspended 
because of sickness or accident, then Mortgage-Rent Payment 
insurance makes the payments. 


Dill Lyfe Insurance Company 
PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





which will recapture the high pre- 
mium-investment type of market, 
providing the sales force does its job. 
This can arrest the great emphasis 
on term insurance. These policies 
and annuities may even incorporate 
something of the variable annuity 
concept, if present pending legisla- 
tion is favorable; or it can be made 
possible through greater investment 
in equities by the life insurance com- 
panies and use of the participating 
principal with annuities. 


Downturn in Economy 


Of course, any serious downturn 
in the economy would revive inter- 
est in the permanent plans of life 
insurance without the need of any 
special action. Whether or not this 
comes about, however, development 
of policies suited for an expanding 
economy should be considered. 

9. Statement: 

There will be an increase in the 
monthly mode of paying premiums 
for ordinary life insurance. 
Background Data: 

An increase along these lines has al- 
ready taken place. With monthly 
budgeted payment becoming more 
prevalent in our economy, the trend 
in this direction should continue. 
10. Statement: 

Mass coverages through group plans 
will continue to increase. 
Background Data: 


Group Coverages 


Group life insurance and group an- 
nuities have grown tremendously 
in recent years. The economy of the 
multiple lives sales, the fact that 
such plans are subsidized by the 
employer, and the tax advantages 
to employer and employee are fac- 
tors that will no doubt insure con- 
tinued popularity, especially with the 
public. 

11. Statement: 

Mass coverages will likely increase 
benefits—earlier vesting, group life 
after retirement, up-grading of bene- 
fit levels, etc. However, the market 
for individual policies will continue 
to increase despite the increase in 
mass coverages. 

Background Data: 

The 1955 Survey of Life Insurance 
Ownership revealed that those cov- 
ered under various collective protec- 
tion programs—pension plans, group 
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life insurance, Social Security— 
owned as much, and frequently more, 
individual life insurance than those 
not covered. Thus coverage under 
these programs is not incompatible 
with the ownership of individual life 
insurance. They may even turn out 
to have a positive effect on the pur- 
chase of individual life insurance, 
even though this may be hard to 
accept, especially if an agent has just 
lost a sale because of increased group 
coverage. 

Other factors pointing toward a 

continued high level of individual 
life insurance sales are: 
a. Further increase of home owner- 
ship, with long term mortgages, will 
require additional life insurance cov- 
erage. 


Collegiate Attitudes 


b. More students going to college, 
and the increasing cost of a college 
education, will be a stimulus to a 
greater volume of educational in- 
surance. It is a known fact that 
higher education increases insurance 
ownership. 

c. The need for good management 
in business, coupled with the ex- 
pected intense competition in the 
future, especially for management 
personnel, will give employees a 
greater stake in management. As a 
result, there should be a marked ex- 
pansion in business insurance cov- 
erage. 

d. In the future, as people spend 
more for the high standard of living, 
there will also be the need for in- 
creased protection and the need to 
save more. Life insurance should 
become, therefore, a more important 
part of the savings picture. It pro- 
vides the only method by which men 
can spend more of their income to- 
day and still protect their families 
against loss of income tomorrow. 


Automation 


e. The continuing trend toward auto- 
mation will require not only a more 
skilled but a better paid worker. The 
steady increase in productivity will 
result in higher real income. People 
will have greater financial resources 
in order to buy personal insurance 
protection. 
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Bob Rose tells you about opportunity with Occidental 


“Put yourself in 


Occidental’s 


management pictu 


“The chance to build my own 
agency in a new area of opera- 
- tion—that’s the opportunity Occi- 
dental gave me,” says Florida 
manager Robert L. Rose. “With 
a solid product like our new non- 
cancellable disability contract and 
the full support of a cooperative 
home office team, I’m happy to 
be in the Occidental management 


picture.” 


In a year’s time, Bob Rose has 

of the leading Occidental agencies at Fort 
There’s management opportunity in a 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, D.C., 
Write ’Cou Browne, Vice President 








OCCIDENTAL , 
LYe Susurance Company OF NorRTH CAROLINA 


HOME OFFICE * RALEIGH 





12. Statement: 


There will be an increase in the pen- 
sion business written by life insur- 
ance companies—once current tax 
problems in this area are overcome. 
Also there should be an improved 
amount of individual amounts sold, 
for usually no pension program is 
adequate. 


Background Data: 


The risk of outliving one’s financial 
resources is increasing and the cost 
of protecting against this risk is also 
increasing. On the other hand, the 
risk of early death is decreasing and 
while the need to insure for this 
risk remains, the cost for the protec- 
tion is going down. Then, too, one 
of the great needs facing our aging 
(Continued on page 30) 
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ATTIS E. CROWE 
Second Vice-President 
in charge of Ordinary Agencies 
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- PAUL J. WILLIAMSON, C.L.U. 
* ‘ Assistant Vice-President 
in charge of training and sales promotion 





ALBERT M. ORGAIN 
Second Vice-President 
in charge of Combination Division 1 


Six proven, experienced, capable life insurance 
sales executives . . . they head Life of Virginia’s 
agency organization. Five of these men came into 
the home office directly from Life of Virginia field 
managerial positions . . . every one of them was a 
highly successful life underwriter. 

We think this is an outstanding team . . . these six 
agency executives. Our 2500 sales and service rep- 
resentatives find in their leadership the kind of 
helpful, cooperative and understanding guidance 


RAYMOND E. McCANN, 5R. 
Second Vice-President 
in charge of Combination Division 2 





W. RANDOLPH TOLER 
Second Vice-President 
in charge of Combination Division 3 


* 
tibiae itl Saini ot ae 


that can emanate only from men with wide expe 
rience . . . men who know their business, 

Life of Virginia, with well over $2 billion insurance 
in force, is one of the nation’s largest and strongest 
life companies. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 
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GEORGE CLINE SMITH 
Vice President and Economist 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


HE TWO HUNDRED AND TWO 
leading economists polled by 

F. W. Dodge Corporation in its 
latest annual opinion survey are 
numerically optimistic but verbally 
cautious. What this means in plain 
English is that while they forecast 
general increases in the major eco- 
nomic indicator series, their com- 
ments indicate considerable concern 
over the outlook for the next year. 


Change of Feelings 


The trend of the numerical esti- 
mates given in reply to nine ques- 
tions calling for specific figures on 
the principal economic indicator 
series is not greatly different from 
last year’s survey. But there is a 
decided difference in the tone of the 
comments which the economists 
added to their questionnaires. There 
was a general feeling in last year’s 
survey that 1957 would be an all- 
time record year. In the current 
survey, while the figures estimated 
would for the most part be at new 
record levels, the comments para- 
doxically take little note of this fact. 
Instead, the words “decline” arid 
“recession” appear in the comments 
with some frequency, and none of 
the comments expresses real opti- 
mism for the immediate future. 
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It is difficult to boil down the 
collective thinking of two hundred 
and two economists into a composite, 
but the apparent paradox between 
the generally increasing numerical 
estimates and the less optimistic tone 
of the comments seems to arise from 
the general feeling that the dollar 
indicators will rise modestly next 
year largely, if not entirely, due to 
inflation. In other words, in real 
terms we may experience what sev- 
eral economists referred to as a 
“sidewise movement.” This is con- 
sistent with the general estimate that 
prices and wage rates will go up, 
while industrial production (as meas- 
ured in real rather than dollar 
terms) will change very little in 
1958. As an explanation of this 
phenomenon, several comments re- 
ferred to “built-in inflationary 
forces” in the economy, with par- 
ticular emphasis on wage inflation. 

Typical of many comments was 
one from the economist for a large 
manufacturer, who said: “1958 
seems to be shaping up as a year of 
severe strain on the economy in 
some directions. Pressure on corpo- 
rate profits will result in a reduction 
of expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment. Consumers will probably keep 
on spending for most soft goods and 
new houses.” 

This comment calls attention to 
the rather surprising fact that many 
of the economists look upon housing 


(at even the relatively low rate of 
only a million non-farm starts a 
year) as an element of strength. 
Consumer spending, however, was 
generally looked upon as the main 
“up factor” in the economy. 

The comments on the question- 
naires point up clearly the principal 
uncertainties in the near-term future. 
Among those most frequently men- 
tioned were: 

The possibility that 1958 will, in 
contrast to 1957, be a “strike year.” 
Monetary policy in general, the Fed- 
eral reserve policy in particular. 
Possible reduction of defense spend- 
ing. (Many comments expressed 
skepticism that cuts would actually 
become effective. ) , 

The stock market was mentioned 
by a few economists as an extremely 
uncertain factor. (It should be 
noted that the market declined all 
during the survey period, with some 
of the sharpest drops occurring after 
most of the questionnaires had been 
mailed in.) 


Income Taxes 


The question of whether or not in- 
come taxes would be cut next year, 
and the further question of whether 
corporate income taxes would be 
reduced even if individual taxes 
were lowered. 

Sputnik appeared on the horizon 
after most of the questionnaires had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Economic Forecast—Continued 


been mailed in, but one of the late- 
comers commented: “As I fill in 
these projections, the press is full 
of Russia's satellite launching. It 
occurs to me that this event, plus 
their ICBM, might put the steam 
back in the Federal budget! If so, 
my estimates are too conservative.” 

A selection of the large number 
of thought-provoking comments is 
presented below, along with the 





other material from the survey. But 
a few of the comments ought to be 
singled out for special attention as 
being especially worth pondering at 
this time. 


One public utility economist calls 
attention to the fact that reasoning 
from the general to the particular 
may be especially dangerous: “Re- 
gional variations during 1958 are 
likely to encompass greater degrees 
of deviation from the national pat- 
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tas benefit happily ever after with Lafayette’s 
sound, fair, easy-to-understand general agency contract. 


Here are top commissions, lifetime renewals . . . no 


collection penalties (death, retirement, or termination) . . . 


and a generous pension plan. . . plus active, friendly support 


through modern sales tools, progressive merchandising 
methods, interim financing, and a liberal, realistic 


compensation plan. Join Lafayette now. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Agency Vice-President... 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 
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tern than has been the case in recent 
years.” 

And a bank economist makes a 
deduction based on _ forecasters: 
“Business activity is apparently very 
close to a turning point. The long 
period of relative stability has per- 
mitted the development of areas of 
weakness but the weaknesses. have 
not become serious enough to pro- 
voke a sharp sustained reaction. 
This is a period when forecasters 
are forced to read much into a single 
statistical trend and sometimes the 
trends are not supported by subse- 
quent events. Perhaps the most im- 
portant conclusion that can be drawn 
is that the caution of the forecasters 
is the result of caution within in- 
dustry.” 


The "Interim Period" 


Probably the comment that comes 
closest to summarizing the general 
feeling is from the economist for a 
manufacturing company who said: 
“The national economy is now defi- 
nitely in the ‘interim period’ between 
the postwar expansionary boom of 
the past decade and the resurgence 
of activity a few years hence when 
research, obsolescence, and popula- 
tion factors will provide a new basis 
for strong forward movement .:. . 
Hence 1958 promises to be a year of 
limited growth with gains largely 
confined to dollar measures reflect- 
ing further moderate inflationary 
developments . . . Inflation is still 
the nation’s number one economic 
problem, but in 1958, lack of growth 
—with all its manifestations—will 
emerge as the key problem.” 

The economists participating in 
the current survey include twenty- 
four in financial organizations and 





insurance companies, seventy-seven 
from other business firms, forty- 
eight from colleges and universities, 
and fourteen from government ; the 
remaining thirty-nine are consultants 
or members of trade and research 
organizations. 

A large number of respondents 
commented on the general business 
outlook, and the following quotations 
are typical of the views expressed: 
“In general, 1958 will be a year of 
sidewise movement for the economy 
as a whole, with strong and weak 
spots more or) less offsetting each 
other, and with the upward drift in 
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prices continuing, perhaps at a re- 
duced rate.” 


“High hopes are placed on the per- 
formance of the auto industry, but 
I doubt that this industry can live 
up to expectations. When that is 
realized, beyond any further doubt, 
we shall be in for a small recession, 
such as took place in 1946, 1949 and 
1953-54. We may well be pulling 
out of it by the end of 1958. It 
should not-be serious except perhaps 
in terms of the 1958 elections.” 

‘A relaxation of the restrictive credit 
policy is assumed by the early weeks 
of 1958. Otherwise, the recession 
could be a good deal more pro- 
nounced.” 


“The big imponderable is the na- 
tional psychology re fear, security 
and concern over inflation. A tug- 
of-war is developing, subconsciously, 
hetween individual security with re- 
spect to material well-being, and 
national security in world matters 
dominated by Russia and our ‘big- 
stick,’ “dry powder’ techniques.” 
“Lack of optimism pervades the 
forecast field at this time. 
Whether enough consumer spending 
will take place to offset a decline in 
the business spending sector, or 
whether fiscal authorities relax 
availability of credit in light of the 
presence of inflationary pressures to 
enable business to expand profitably, 
remains to he seen.” 

“Business activity very likely to ex- 
perience a clear cyclical turn in 1958 
with a moderate downward drift in 
full sway as the year closes.” 

“The ‘bugaboo’ these days in fore- 
casting is the proper evaluation of 
activity on a physical rather than a 
dollar basis.” 
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“Signs point to a plateau for a year 
assuming tight money policy con- 
tinued. A new boom could be started 
immediately by easy money.” 

“I am assuming that a tight money 
policy will be continued. On the 
other hand, I believe that that alone 
will not overcome other inflationary 
pressures. Hence, in general, I be- 
lieve that while no serious set-back 
is in the offing, I do not anticipate 
any revival of boom conditions.” 
“Believe most trends will be mixed 


and confused, in an adjustment pe- 
riod.” 


“The decline in business prospects 
as measured by faltering stock mar- 
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ket prices and consumer confidence 
points to a further levelling off in 
overall business in the next few 
months.” 

The economists surveyed were 
asked to present specific forecasts 
for the remainder (November and 
December ) of 1957 and for 1958 for 
several major economic indicators. 
Of the two hundred and two econo- 
mists who replied, a few omitted re- 
plies to some parts of some ques- 
tions, but there were more than one 


hundred and ninety-four replies to 
each part of every question. 
Presentation of the results of a 
survey of this sort in boiled-down 
form poses some problems. We 
have in the past reported the median 
estimates together with the range 
of foreceasts, where appropriate, and 
a selection of the comments. We 
are also attempting this year to de- 
scribe the pattern of the trends 
forecast on four of the questions, 
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Economic Forecast—Continued 


to give some indication of the econ- 
omists’ thinking as to whether in- 
creases or decreases will be steady 
or variable. 

1. Gross national product 

On the average, the economists ex- 
pect a levelling off in the dollar out- 
put of goods and services in the 
fourth quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958 at about $440,000,- 
000,000 (seasonally adjusted annual 
rate) with a steady rise thereafter to 
$449,000,000,000 at the end of 1958. 
This would be an increase of about 
3% over the second quarter 1957 
figure (which was the latest one 
available at the time the question- 
naire was printed), and an increase 
of about 2% during 1958. The econ- 
omists were very much in agree- 
ment that GNP would rise, with 
well over 80% of the respondents 
forecasting higher levels by the end 
of 1958. Practically none foresaw 
any severe drop. Only five set the 
figure for the end of 1958 at $420,- 
000,000,000 or less; in contrast, 


twenty-seven put the figure at $460,- 


000,000,000 or more. 
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With regard to the pattern of 
change, 59% estimated a steady in- 
crease in GNP during 1958. An- 
other 16% felt that there would 
be a dip in the first half, followed by 
an increase in the second half. The 
remainder were scattered among 
various other combinations, with no 
particular concentration on any one 
pattern. 


2. Prices 

A. Cost of living 

Practically all of the economists 
think the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
consumer price index at the end of 
this year will be above the level of 
mid-1957. The median forecast for 
December, 1957, is 121.5, as com- 
pared with 120.2 last June. While 
the median forecast rises to 122 for 
next June and 123 for December, 
1958, the degree of unanimity 
lessens somewhat, as a sizable num- 
ber (21%) think the December, 
1958 figure will actually be below the 
mid-1957 level. Nevertheless, most 
of the economists think the index 
will rise; and 30% went so far as 
to put the December, 1958 figure at 
anywhere from 124 to 128. 





As to the pattern of increase or 
decrease in 1958, a bare majority 
(51%) think there will be a steady 
increase in consumer prices in 1958. 
Another 10% think there will be a 
rise in the first half, with a levelling 
in the second half, while 8% think 
the first half will be steady, with a 
rise in the second half. On the other 
hand, 13% held out for a steady de- 
crease in 1958, and the remainder 
foresaw various other patterns. 


B. Wholesale prices 

The economists took a considerably 
less inflationary view of wholesale 
prices. In July of this year, the BLS 
wholesale price index stood at 118.1. 
The median forecast of the econ- 
omists is that it will rise steadily 
but almost imperceptibly to 119.2 at 
the end of 1958. There is not a high 
degree of unanimity with respect to 
the wholesale price trend. For 
December, 1958, a sizeable number 
of economists selected each figure 
from 115 to 123, while a few ranged 
as low as 106 or as high as 128. A 
statistician looking for a modal 
figure in this particular frequency 
distribution would have a hard time 
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of it, because there is no tendency to 
concentrate on any particular figure. 
3. Average hourly wages 

The economists were not asked for 
numerical forecasts on this subject, 
but were requested to state whether 
they thought next year’s wage trend 
would be up, down or unchanged in 
three categories: durable and non- 
durable manufacturing and building 
construction. The replies were over- 
whelmingly upward, but not quite 
so much so as in last year’s survey. 
For durable goods manufacturing, 
only six economists foresaw a down- 
turn; twenty-four thought there 
would be no change, and one hundred 
and seventy-one said the trend would 
be upward. The pattern for non- 
durables was not quite so strongly 
upward, with one hundred and fifty- 
two forecasting an upward move- 
ment, thirty-eight foreseeing no 
change and nine indicating a down- 
turn. For building construction, the 
pattern was almost identical to non- 
durables, with the figures at one 
hundred and forty-nine up, forty-two 
no change, and nine down. 

4. Industrial production 

While the economists expect gross 
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national product to rise modestly 
next year, they are much more 
cautious with respect to industrial 
output as measured by the Federal 
reserve board’s index of industrial 
production. This point tends to con- 
firm the general impression that the 
increases next year will be largely 
confined to those indicators meas- 
ured in dollars, since the index of 
industrial production is in terms of 
physical output. 

In June, 1957, the index stood at 
144. The median forecast of the 
economists is that it will rise to 145 
in December of this year, drop back 
to 144 by June of next year, and 
then go up to 146 by December, 
1958. This would be an increase of 
about 1% over the eighteen-month 
period, in contrast to the 3% in- 
crease estimated for GNP. Ob- 
viously, a good deal of inflation 
(plus possible expansion of the 
trade and service sectors of GNP) 
must be assumed in this forecast. 

The pattern of forecast on indus- 
trial production is quite different 
from the others. The largest group 
of economists, 34%, expected a dip 
in the index in the first half of next 
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year, followed by a rise in the sec- 
ond half. Another 30% forecast a 
steady increase, while 16% felt the 
year would be up in one-half and 
steady in the other with most of 
these putting the “up” in the second 
half. Some 15% looked for a steady 
decrease during 1958, and the re- 
mainder indicated other 
tions. 

5. New plant and equipment ex- 
penditures 

Last year, the economists on the 
panel correctly indicated that 1957 
plant and equipment expenditures 
would rise to a total of about $37,- 
000,000,000. In the current survey, 
the economists are in substantial 
agreement that 1958 will witness a 
mild reversal of this trend. The 
median forecast for 1958 plant and 
equipment expenditures is $36,000,- 
000,000. There is fairly general 
agreement among the economists that 
a decline will take place, and that it 
will be moderate. Only 20% foresee 
any increase over this year’s $37,- 
000,000,000. About 14% expect no 
change, while 66% expect a de- 
crease. Very few (only 5%) expect 


combina- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Influential Trends—from page 23 


population is intelligent retirement 
planning. These trends point to an 
increasing weight in the life insur- 
ance business for those aspects con- 
cerned with post-retirement benefits. 


Other Basic Trends 


I. Statement: 

The composition of the life insurance 
dollar, both incomewise to the com- 
pany and as to distribution, is chang- 
ing. 


Discussion: 

For the past few years, premiums 
have been accounting for a smaller 
proportion of the life companies’ 
income dollar. However, premium 
income still accounts for about four- 
fifths of total income. The composi- 
tion of the income dollar will reflect 
many things—reserves, new busi- 
ness, investments, etc. Therefore, 
any trends in the income dollar will 
reflect changes in these other factors. 
On the other side, benefit payments 
have been accounting for a larger 
share of the outgo dollar. This re- 
flects, to some extent, the aging of 
the great bulk of insurance which 
has been written in the last decade or 
so. Additions to reserves, on the 
other hand, have been decreasing 
percentagewise, _ reflecting _— the 
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growth of group and term insurance, 
which require smaller reserves. 
II. Statement: 

The number of life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in the United States 
reached a total of about 1,240 as of 
mid-year 1957. 


Discussion: 

Between year-end 1954 and year- 
end 1955, the number of companies 
increased by more than 20%. Be- 
tween year-end 1955 and 1956 the in- 
crease was only 8%. This decrease 
in the formation of new companies 
reflects, in the main, a move by 
various state insurance departments 
to limit new company formation by 
passing and enforcing stricter organ- 
ization laws. 

III. Statement: 

The over-all average premium per 
$1,000 of life insurance protection 
has decreased. 

Discussion: 

The 1956 average premium payment 
per $1,000 of life insurance in force 
was about 20% less than the average 
ten years before. One of the primary 
reasons for this material reduction 
is the increased proportion of group 
and family plans in force with their 
low-cost term features. 

Another trend in the premium 
area, is the growing practice of 
lowering the rate per thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance as the size of 
the policy increases, in order to ad- 
just for cost differentials. 


Misinterpretation 


The expansion of term insurance 
has been a recognizable trend in re- 
cent years, accelerating this past 
year, but much of the disturbance 
here comes from a statistical misin- 
terpretation. Term insurance has 
grown to a unusual portion of total 
business—but a large part of this 
term business has been in the form of 
the term part of combination policies. 
They are an essential part of a per- 
manent plan, and subject to conver- 
sion to permanent insurance. 

IV. Statement: 

Benefit payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries have been increas- 
ing to record levels, as insurance 
ownership continues to climb to new 
highs. Benefit payments, however, 
have not increased as fast as insur- 
ance in force in recent years. The 
continued low death rate has been 





one factor in this slower percentage 
growth. The fact that currently 
more than one-half of all insurance 
in force has been in force less than 
ten years also helps to explain this 
lag. 

As these new policies age, and thus 
begin to provide their full benefits, 
we will see a large increase in bene- 
fit payments. As benefit payments 
approach the ten billion dollar mark, 
which will probably be reached by 
1965, the public will become increas- 
ingly aware of the benefits to be 
derived from insurance ownership. 


Expansion 


V. Statement: 

The introduction of electronic com- 
puters and other “time-saving” ma- 
chines will not reduce the number 
of life insurance personnel. In all 
probability, the full-time employees 
of the life companies will grow to 
record numbers as the business con- 
tinues to expand. 

Discussion: 

Even with the extensive use of auto- 
mation within the industry today, 
the number of full-time employees 
reached a total of nearly 415 thou- 
sand at the beginning of 1957. On 
the basis of recent increases, we 
might expect to have a half million 
full-time employees in the business 
by the early 1960’s. 

VI. Statement: 

The continued shift from the gen- 
eral agency commission system and 
its replacement by salaried managers 
and perhaps agents over and/or up 
to a predetermined production level 
is an apparent trend. This trend is 
already widespread in practice in 
general agency companies, partic- 
ularly in opening new areas and new 
outlets. The economics of the situa- 
tion are helping to dictate such 
changes. 


Professional Man 


VII. Statement: 

The years to come will continue to 
show the trend toward increased 
selection and training of the life in- 
surance agent. The agent is becom- 
ing more and more of a professional 
—a trusted counselor on family 
finance. However, he must still be 
imaginative, creative, and almost 
dedicated even though some of the 
trends seem to counteract this state- 
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ment. I believe that there will al- 
ways be a place of increasing im- 
portance for the agent trained to 
give undivided attention to the in- 
dividual needs of the public. 

A few of the above cause me some 
concern, especially the fact that we 


‘may be losing our place in the capital 


markets of this nation because of the 
low reserve type of insurance we are 
selling. Also, with premiums falling 
from $29 to $21 per thousand 
against some years ago—somewhat 
because of the large amount of term 
and group we are selling—I wonder 
if we are tending to create a fire 
insurance type of buyer, who buys 
protection only against death? 

Increasing the insurance protec- 
tion per dollar of premium is of 
course good. But is it good enough? 
Or are we overlooking the second 
important aspect of life insurance— 
protection against economic obsoles- 
cence or old age. 

The reasons may be that we are 
following a line of least resistance. 
Maybe our selling is getting soft in 
competition with public desire for 
goods, and the high standard of cur- 
rent wants of the public. 

We must keep in mind that usu- 
ally our companies issue the kind of 
policy that we want for competitive 
purposes—and also the type of pol- 
icy that has public appeal and which 
seems to meet with public desire. We 
must remember that although we 
can, in a measure, guide public de- 
sire, in the long run the public will 
buy what they want and think meets 
their needs. 


UNDERWRITERS 
ASSIST C. C. 


THE Locat Toledo Association of 
Life Underwriters was recently re- 
quested to furnish a team of its 
members to give sales training to the 
solicitors for the Greater Toledo 
Community Chest. A thoroughly 
intensive but condensed training pro- 
gram in salesmanship was conducted 
throughout the city for women 
solicitors in this year’s campaign. 
Such subjects as the approach, the 
presentation, the answering of ob- 
jections, and the close, were outlined 
to these women to help make them 
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more effective. The following life 
underwriters took part: Richard E. 
Ford, Bankers Life; Lawrence G. 
Bell, Jr., C.L.U.; John C. Groff, 
C.L.U., and Art L: Zepf, Aetna; 
Leslie Black, and Robert E. Meeker, 
Conn. Mutual; Alvin K. Dickson, 
Equitable ; Edgar R. Sulier, Pacific 
Mutual; Lester J. Haring, N.Y. 
Life; Burt L. Bershon, Mutual 
Benefit ; James W. Fingerhuth, Ohio 
Natl.; Harold A. Aubry, C.L.U., 
Harold A. Aubry and Associates. 


TAX EXTENSION LAW 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
National Association of Life Com- 
panies has gone on record urging 
Congress to extend the present 
Federal income tax act for life com- 
panies for three more years. The 
association expressed opposition to 
any “total income approach” to life 


company federal taxation as un- 
realistic. 


TEXAS INDICTMENT 


GARLAND A. SMITH and J.”*Byron 
Saunders, both former chairmen of 
the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, have been indicted for 
perjury by the grand jury investigat- 
ing the failure of the ICT Insurance 
Company. The grand jury also 
indicted Ben Jack Cage, former 
president of the company on two 
counts of bribery and Max Rychlik, 
Mr. Smith’s son-in-law, for perjury. 
Mr. Saunders’ resignation as vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Republic National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, a position he has 
held since leaving the Board of Com- 
missioners the first of the year, has 
been tendered to and accepted by the 
company, effective immediately. 
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Ninth Circuit Court Holds Death Ac- 
cidental Despite Dormant Abnor- 


mality. 


The insured, one James Lyons, 
was a forty-nine year old vigorous, 
robust man of normal health for his 
age. He returned from an exten- 
sive business trip in February, 1953 
complaining of pain in his chest and 
arms. An electrocardiograph test 
was made by one Dr. McBride who 
found no symptoms of anything 
organically wrong, but diagnosed a 
heart fatigue and tension. Lyons 
was planning a hunting trip in 
Mexico and was advised by the 
doctor to go on the trip. 

He flew from San Diego to 
Mexico with his hunting com- 
panions by private plane at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet. No 
signs of illness or shortness of 
breath were observed at the eleva- 
tion. Two of the members of his 
party were heart specialists. After 
arriving in Mexico, Lyons did some 
deep sea fishing and landed a large 
marlin without any signs of distress. 
He participated in his share of the 
camping work. Just prior to his 
death he was hunting doves with a 
12-gauge magnum shotgun which, 
when using magnum shells, explodes 
with a greater force than ordinary 
shells. 

One of the heart specialists hunt- 
ing near Lyons heard two rapid 
shots and a few seconds later heard 
the insured breathing in a snoring, 
rasping like manner. The doctor 


The Legal Spothoht 


reached him in a few seconds and 
found him lying on his shotgun, his 
face injured by a blast of the gun 
and one pellet lodged under his skin. 
The insured’s heart was beating at 
approximately three hundred beats 
per minute, making a “purring” 
sound. Such a heart beat will not 
sustain life. An autopsy was per- 
formed by two young Mexican 
doctors who concluded that death 
resulted from “aortic insufficiency.” 

The insured had an accident 
policy with Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company and claim was made under 
the policy for the benefits. The 
policy provided that the insured 
must sustain death or bodily injury 
by accidental, violent, external and 
visible means which solely and inde- 
pendently of all other causes occa- 
sions his death within three months 
from the date of the accident which 
caused the injury. The company 
denied liability, stating that the in- 
sured was suffering from a disease 
and that his death was caused or 
contributed to by a disease or nat- 
ural causes. 

At the trial, the facts stated above 
were brought out, together with 
medical testimony by the heart 
specialists that were with the in- 
sured, that death was caused by the 
traumatic effect of the blast on the 
insured and in their opinion was 
accidental. The insurance com- 
pany’s doctors testified adversely. 
The trial court, without a jury, 
found for the insured’s beneficiary. 

The insurance company appealed 
and the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, writ- 
ing through Justice Healy, affirmed 
the holding of the trial court. Citing 














from a similar case, the Court stated 
that the rule of law in this situation 
is as follows: 

“The evidence brings this case fully 
within the rule which treats abnor- 
malities as dormant when they do 
not prevent the insured from going 
about his daily activities and earning 
his livelihood. When such is the 
case, the abnormality is not deemed 
the cause of an accident which 
lowers the resistance and thereby 
permits the dormant condition to 
disable the insured.” 

The Court further said that the 
diagnosis of accidental death was 
not mere speculation on the part of 
the heart specialists that were with 
the insured as they did have the 
opportunity to observe him at close 
range within seconds after the 
injury. 

Glens Falls Indemnity Co., et al 
vs. Lyons, United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
September 23, 1957, 3 CCH LIFE 
CASES 2d, 574. 

Meindl, Mize, Kriesien, Ray Mize. 
R. E. Kriesien, 1431 American Bank 
Building, Portland, Oregon, for ap- 
pellants. 

Maguire, Shields, Morrison & Bai- 
ley, Robert F. Maguire, Howard K. 
Beebe, 723 Pittock Block, Portland, 
Oregon, for appellee. 


Virginia Supreme Court Holds Con- 

verted Group Policy New Contract 

and Two-Year Suicide Clause in 
Effect. 


The Stonega Coke & Coal Com- 
pany had a group life policy with 
Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, and on February |, 
1953, the company issued to em- 
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ployee, Claude Kegley, a certificate, 
whereby he was insured in the 
amount of $1,000 with his wife, Alice 
Kegley, as beneficiary. 

The policy provided, among other 
things, that the group insurance 
would terminate when active em- 


‘ployment with the Stonega Company 


terminated. There was also a pro- 
vision for conversion of the policy 
whereby, without medical examina- 
tion, the insured after termination 
of employment and within thirty-one 
days from such termination could 
apply for any policy that the com- 
pany issued not to exceed the amount 
of life insurance in force in the group 
policy. 

Claude Kegley terminated his em- 
ployment with the Stonega Company 
on October 2, 1954, and under the 
conversion provision of the group 
policy applied for a $1,000 life policy 
which was issued to him bearing 
date of November 2, 1954. This new 
policy contained the provision that 
if the insured died as a result of 
suicide within two years, only the 
premiums paid to that date would 
be recoverable. 

The insured committed suicide the 
23rd day of April, 1955, which was 
less than six months from the effec- 
tive date of the policy. 

The beneficiary filed claim against 
the insurance company, which was 
denied and suit was filed. The trial 
court held for the plaintiff and the 
defendant company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Appeals for the 
State of Virginia. The Supreme 
Court, writing through Justice Bu- 
channan, reversed the lower court’s 
decision. 

The plaintiff beneficiary con- 
tended that the policy sued on was 
not a new contract, but merely a 
continuation of the insurance pro- 
vided by the group policy and hence 
the two year period with respect to 
the suicide should be figured from 
the date of the certificate, February 
1, 1953, and not from the date of 
the policy sued on, which was No- 
vember 2, 1954. 

The Supreme Court said that the 
suit being based explicitly on the 
new policy alone and there being 
no exchange of policies the new 
contract would control and the two 
year suicide clause would be in force 
and effect from the date of Novem- 
ber 2, 1954. 
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The language used by the parties 
in the contract was unambiguous, 
clear and no room for judicial con- 
struction. Quoting from another 
case, the Virginia Court said, “as 
the parties contracted so were they 
bound. * * * It is there in plain 
English.” 

Provident Life and Accident Ins. 
Co. v. Kegley, Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. September 6, 
1957. 3 CCH LIFE CASES, 2d, 
539. 

J. L. Camblos, Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia, for plaintiff in error. 

R. C. Shannon, First National Bank 
Bldg., Appalachia, Virginia, for de- 
fendant in error. 


INSTALLMENT INCOME 


INCOME PAYMENTS to American 
families from their life insurance 
policies now exceed three quarters 
of a billion a year, representing pro- 
ceeds from policy benefits of previ- 
ous years, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 


is not so 


people .. -whor 


GROWTH IN LIFE SPAN 


ABOUT TWENTY YEARS have been 
added to the average lifetime of the 
American people since the turn of 
the century, according to Metropoli- 
tan’s statisticians. The expectation 
of life at birth on a nationwide basis 
has increased to 69% years. 


SAFEST AUTOMOBILE 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Com- 
pany and Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc. have jointly de- 
signed what they describe as the 
world’s first automobile to be built 
with the safety of the occupants as 
the sole design objective. The in- 
terior is restyled with the most 
radical innovations, the elimination 
of the steering wheel in favor of a 
lever-controlled hydraulic system 


and the relocation of the driver’s 
seat in the center of the car. All 
passengers sit in bucket seats, with 
one of the rear seats facing back- 
ward. 
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More Sales x Bigger Unit 


with 


General American 


Life’s 
New Deductible 
A&S insurance 


Ss Business 
\ 


\ 
\ 
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Don’t write off the man who says “I can’t afford it...” 
write him up under the new lower cost A&S Deductible. 


And up the coverage on present customers 
at more attractive premiums than ever. 


The new deductible feature in General American Life’s 
A&S Insurance eliminates both the administrative cost and 
the actual cash payments on small claims. 


The savings are reflected in the lower cost that 
makes this new A&S especially attractive. 


This is participating, dividend paying coverage. 


For complete information, write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 
General American Life Insurance Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


General American Life 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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A new aluminum easel for presentations, 
chalk-talks, demonstrations or displays can 
be set up and taken down by one person 
in a matter of seconds, according to Chart- 
Pak, Inc. Weighing less than twelve 
pounds, the floor model extends to a height 
of 72 inches, closes to 29 by 45 inches and 
provides a work or display area 27 by 36 
inches. A smaller model intended for use 
on a desk or table elevates to 59 inches, 
closes to 21 by 38 inches, has a working 
area 20 by 30 inches and weighs less than 
eight pounds. The floor model can also be 
used as a sketching easel, either standing 
or sitting. Both models are said to adjust 
easily and hold any desired position, and 
boast precision design and non-skid feet 
to assure sturdy, firm support for flip- 
overs, mounted materials or for writing or 
sketching. Pads are available for both 
sizes. 
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*® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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[Rapid Film Mounter 

1 Tape Transmitter 
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COMPACT COLLATOR 


More compact and lighter, the new model 
eight-station collator from Cummington han- 
dles any sheet from 5 x 7 to 11 x 14 inches 
and collates paper from nine pound mani- 
fold to 110 pound ledger with automatic 
self-adjusting, vacuum, paper feed. It is said 
to gather up to eight sheet sets at rate of 
16,000 per hour. Paper supply can be 
replenished without turning off machine 
and built-in features automatically adjust 
to weight of paper and eliminate costly 
down time in changing jobs. A self con- 
tained stapling unit is available as an ac- 
cessory. The machine can be supplied with 
casters for inter-office mobility. 





NON-GLARE GLASS 


Almost invisible glass without glare, 
developed by Tru-Site, solves the problem 
of annoying light glare . . . and creates 
a restful atmosphere under fluorescent, 
incandescent or natural sunlight. Used for 
desk and furniture tops, it provides a 
highly transparent, non-reflective surface. 
Featuring a patented matte finish that is 
permanent and can be cleaned like any 
ordinary high finish glass, it is said to 
eliminate glare wherever desk is placed 
in relation to light source and to enhance 
the natural beauty of the original grained 
wood or the metal finish. 
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RAPID FILM MOUNTER 


Made especially for high speed, auto- 
matic mounting of microfilms of engineering 
drawings, insurance records and other 
large volume documents, the Filmsort 
Automatic Mounter designed by the Film- 
sort Division of Dexter Folder Co., takes 
microfilm from reels and unitizes it by 
mounting individual frames to aperatures 
in punched cards or ordinary file cards. 
Operating at the rate of two thousand 
cards an hour, it will process either nega- 
tive or positive microfilm reels, in lengths 
from one hundred to one thousand feet. 
The machine is 83” long, 24” deep and 
55” high. The equipment has an automatic 
detection system which immediately stops 
the Mounter when any one of the opera- 
tional stations fail because of card imper- 
fection, film not meeting specifications, error 
in either film or card sequence, equipment 
failure or operator error. It shuts off at a 
point where the card can easily be re- 
moved, checked and a new card inserted 
or the error corrected, thus eliminating the 
necessity for pre-checking of film to deter- 
mine whether or not it meets specifications. 





TAPE TRANSMITTER 


To satisfy the need for rapid handling 
of punch tape information over a distance, 
the Friden Calculating Machine Company’s 
Teledata has been developed. Four basic 
models are available for transmitting, re- 
ceiving and checking data encoded on 5, 
6, 7, or 8 channel tape. Two or more units 
stationed at different locations provide im- 
mediate communication over commercial 
telegraph wires, telephone circuits or micro- 
wave systems. The equipment can be set 
up in a full-duplex connection where in- 
formation can be transmitted and received 
simultaneously or in a half-duplex con- 
nection where data can be sent in only one 
direction at a time. 
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the EXCITING design 


in office furniture 
is being done with WOOD 



























































Out of warm, friendly, quiet, individual wood — today’s 
designers have created office furniture with the spirit of 
tomorrow. The new wood designs satisfy widely varying 

aesthetic and functional requirements. Replacing old desks 
gio ye and chairs? Equipping new space? It’s better business to 
do it with wood. Let your dealer demonstrate. 























FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet “Office Planning and 
Layout,” yours for the asking. 









OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


DEPT. 12¢ 730 11th STREET, N.W.e WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


In the interest of better use of wood office furniture, the following companies have contributed to the preparation of this message: 
Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Company, Siler City, N. C. - Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. 
Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk’'Company, Evansville, Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. 
Indiana Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper 
Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa 
The B, L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - The Taylor Chair Company, 

Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N. C. 



































ut wings on her fingers and money in the bank... 


ith the incredible new ROYAL ELECTRIC! 


In every important category of measurement; 
speed, ease, quality of typing and servicing costs 
—the new Royal will outperform any electric type- 
writer made. 

And why not! It’s made by the people with the 
most typewriter know-how. Every feature of this 
truly incredible machine was designed with a pur- 
pose .. . to help your secretary produce more and 
better work with Jess effort. 

And you can interpret Royal’s superiority in 
terms of-dollars and cents, money in the bank, be- 
cause of time and energy it saves. 


What’s more, this new Royal Electric is a won- 


derful morale builder. Its streamlined beauty fits 
comfortably into any surroundings. 


Why not try out a Royal Electric in your own 
office. Your Royal man will be happy to arrange 
a demonstration and free trial. Call him today. 


Only Royal offers ‘“Twin-Pak,” S = é 
the instant changing ribbon that hands never touch! 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Older Worker in Industry 


E WRITE OUR COLUMN a con- 
Ws period in advance of 
publication date so that as the last 
month of the year approaches, our 
subjects, although timely, and often 
controversial, are not influenced by 
the gyrations which may attend a 
year’s closing and a year’s beginning. 
Many current subjects (at least cur- 
rent at the time of writing) have 
cooled considerably by the time of 
publication. One subject which has 
had considerable discussion and 
which appears to be “hot” for some 
time to come deals with the older 
worker in industry. 


Influencing Factors 


There are several factors which 
slant the personal opinion regarding 
the advisability as well as desirability 
of retaining the older worker in in- 
dustry. We should define our con- 
ception of the older worker—we 
refer to the worker who has attained 
the so-called normal retirement age 
of sixty-five. 

Discussing an older worker is 
much like discussing any ordinary 
person—we inevitably are referring 
to one who is capable, in reasonably 
good physical condition and is other- 
wise normal in all respects. The 
difference being “our ordinary per- 
son” is sixty-five years or more old. 
It is the “sixty-five years or more” 
that shuts the doors, raises the eye- 
brows, and, in general, triggers the 
outpouring of prejudicial nonsense. 

Social Security (old-age and sur- 
Vivors insurance), as conceived and 
politically operated by the govern- 
ment, is an outgrowth of the depres- 
sion period when it was deemed 
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desirable to develop a means of 
siphoning off excess workers. Age 
sixty-five was determined to be the 
age when the worker should depart 
from industry. In order to keep 
him in a state of “departure,” Fed- 
eral income tax laws and social 
security regulations penalized him 
if he kept working. If his earnings 
exceeded a stated amount (which is 





We are closing our tenth year and our 
one hundred twentieth consecutive 
column with the expression of sincere 
thanks for the interest which the readers 
of Best's have shown in our efforts. A 
column such as ours is supposed to be 
an impersonal thing, not given to carry- 
ing messages or the expressions of pure 
opinion on irrelevant subjects. We be- 
lieve the Editors of Best's will permit us 
this one opportunity to send our very best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and the 
happiest of all New Years. 











pitifully low) he lost his social se- 
curity payments. While the “spread 
the work” philosophy was continued, 
industry had its period of biggest 
growth attended by personnel short- 
ages which have existed since the 
end of World War II. The advance- 
ments of medical science (corrective 
as well as preventive medicine) fur- 
ther extended man’s span of life to 
approximately sixty-nine years. 


Opposite Pressures 


There are the two major opposing 
factors—government old-age pen- 
sions augmented by private indus- 
trial plans (induced by cheap dollars 
and high tax rates) pulling people 
out of industry opposed by indus- 
trial demand for labor (clerical and 
plant) and the extension of man’s 
longevity. 


A by-product of personnel short- 
ages, inflation, income tax rates and 
high economic activity is the increase 
in cost of labor as measured by the 
periodic wage adjustments over the 
past eleven or twelve years. As labor 
costs rise, industry turns to labor- 
saving devices. This trend is neces- 
sary and inevitable. The first stage 
was the augmentation of manual 
labor by mechanical and electrical 
energy. In the office this augmenta- 
tion was evidenced by the greater 
use of adding and calculations ma- 
chines, check writers, mechanical 
dictation and transcription, etc. 
These devices did not replace manual 
labor ; they helped increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor so that the same 
labor force could handle a greater 
volume of work. 

The next stage was the replace- 
ment of labor by fully automatic 
equipment which took over and 
combined several sequence opera- 
tions. The next five years will de- 
termine the success and wisdom of 
automation, at least as it is being 
applied in the office, and will indi- 
cate if more cleri@l labor is re- 
quired for the programming and proc- 
essing for machine “input” as will 
be saved in the machines’ tremendous 
capacity for statistical “output.” The 
answer to this has not as yet been 
written. 

Management is divided into two 
groups concerning the efficiency and 
dependability of the older worker. 
We believe that statistics show that 
thé older worker is as dependable, if 
not more so, as are his younger 
companions in industry. A recent 
study bears this out. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P291—Sales Ideas 


A small, but jam-packed, sales idea guide 
is being offered to executives and agents 
alike oa are looking for sales stimulators. 
It describes in detail and illustration — 
clever direct mail eS, 
door openers and trade show good will 
builders such as unusual pencils, trick busi- 
ness cards and brain-teasing games and 
puzzles. Some of the fascinating items in- 
cluded are: "Ring-O" game pencil, the 
“High-Ball" lolly pencil, the “Husband 
Helper" business card, the "Gizmo" card, 
ad stamps, spinner coins and an amusing 
Personal Management Kit. 


P292—Internal Telephone System 


Communication in business offices is often 
complicated by the many departments in- 
volved. This booklet tells how an automatic, 
inside telephone setup can be adapted to 
individual operations and requirements, will 
meet interoffice needs and improve outside 
service by reducing the switchboard burden. 
It describes how unnecessary walking is 
lessened since information can be gotten 
more quickly by dialing a number on the 
conventional face; employees stay at desks, 
cutting down on “visiting and increasing 
productiveness. Better customer relations 
are achieved since the switchboard is always 
open for business and since long distance 
call-backs are fewer—needed facts being 
obtained instantly while the caller holds on. 


P293—Mail Inserter 


An automatic mail inserting machine that 
collates and nests enclosures; opens and 
stuffs envelopes; counts, seals and stacks; 
and optionally imprints postage solved the 
problem for one insurance organization that 
had to mail about thirty-five thousand quar- 
terly premium notices each month. Featuring 
speed, versatility and ease of operation, it 
can be operated by one person, thereby 
eliminating the need to hire a makeshift 
work force or pay overtime wages to em- 
ployees taken from normal office duties. 
The five case studies described in this 
booklet show how varied companies were 
able to increase production without having 
to plan mailing operations in advance. 
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* The above material is available with- 


out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Older Worker—Continued 


The older worker is either one of 
two types: 


(1) he has been successful in busi- 
ness, enjoyed good health and has 
not suffered the physical and mental 
deterioration so often associated with 
advanced age seventy-five to ninety. 
He may have been relieved of his in- 
dustrial responsibilities due to the 
rigidity. of a retirement program, or 
he may desire to forfeit the responsi- 
bilities and pressures of his position 
in order to accept a less responsible 
position in another industry. The 
reasons for his availability are many 
and plausible—the point is that he 
is capable, emotionally adjusted and 
efficient in terms of his knowledge 
and ability to use judgment. 

(2) The other type is the older 
worker who was lost in the race 
many years ago and currently suffers 
from frustrations and disappoint- 
ments—both marital and occupa- 
tional. He lives in the past, nurtur- 
ing previous conquests which have 
grown big in_ retrospect. He 
has closed his mind to ad- 
vancement. We can measure his 
general intelligence and relate his 
mental age to his chronological age 
and almost tell when he stopped 
learning and growing. He has a 
proprietary interest in his job and 
an unearned claim against industry. 
He is negative minded because he 
fears new things. His revenge 
against real and imaginary abuse is 
to either pout or stay home (if he is 
working). 


Unfortunate Generalization 


Everyone in industry has had ex- 
perience with the older worker and 
often the experience in specific cases 
is not good. Because of the experi- 
ence, industry generalizes and hence, 
attempts to avoid as much contact as 
possible with what is considered to 
be an inflexible situation. 

Those who have specialized in 
geriatrics feel that the older person 
should have a_ useful activity, 
whether it be a hobby, gainful em- 
ployment or what have you. 
Obviously, the activity must be 
geared to the physical ability. To 
cut loose from an occupational habit 
of thirty-five to forty-five years 
standing causes an emotional upset. 





Emotionally induced illness can re- 
sult from these upsets. Very 
slowly, industry is reappraising its 
retirement policies and some com- 
panies have increased the retirement 
age to sixty-eight—others appraise 
the individual and take such action 
as facts and conditions warrant. 

It is interesting to note that the 
government is lowering the retire- 
ment age as evidenced by the new 
regulations (new last December, 
1956) applicable to women (age 
sixty-two from age sixty-five under 
certain qualifying conditions). 


Difficulty Encountered 


Obviously, this must be a gener- 
alization on the subject rather than 
a case study. The worker who is 
under sixty-five years of age, should 
he leave his present employment, has 
a difficult time finding other employ- 
ment because of the prejudicial 
thinking previously described. There 
are other reasons for this—the em- 
ployment of older workers tends to 
increase the average age of the em- 
ployees under group life policies if 
the number of older workers (under 
sixty-five) is sufficient to have a 
significant weight on the total group 
(average) age. 

Here are rough examples of the 
effect on average age of a group by 
the addition of older workers: 


No.of Average Total 





Workers Age Group Age 

100 4] 4,100 

Add 1 64 64 

1 63 63 

1 62 62 

1 61 61 

1 60 60 

Total 105 42 4,410 
By adding 5 workers, sixty to 


sixty-four, the average age was in- 
creased by 1 year (simple arithmetic 
method). Two workers, age sixty- 
four each, would increase the 
average age of the group %o of | 
year. If 10 workers, all age sixty- 
four (10% addition), were added, 
the group age would go up by 2 years 
to average age forty-three. Our 
point is that the average age in- 
crease of the group is not materially 
affected by the addition of a few 
workers under sixty-five. At age 
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sixty-five, the worker is not ordinar- 
ily eligible for group life insurance 
except by rights of previous con- 
tinuous employment with the same 
employer covered under the group 
life contract. 

In office work, the older employee 
is not accident prone, particularly 
if he is physically capable. We have 
pointed out that his record of at- 
tendance is equal to the younger em- 
ployee and his tardiness factor is 
lower than younger employees be- 
cause he does not have the distrac- 
tions that cause tardiness. If his 
habits are good, they will continue 
good. The desirability of the older 
worker as an employee rests pre- 
dominantly on the same factors of 
appraisal as it does for any employee. 
Age by itself is not and should not 
be a disqualifying condition. If the 
specifications of the job are realistic, 
there should be no problem of 
matching qualifications to specifica- 
tions. Many younger supervisors 
have a “father complex” in that they 
are embarrassed and self-conscious 
when they must issue orders to older 
persons. Females are less flexible 
than males (personal opinion) in 
their work relationships as they 
grow older. 


New Gains in Pensions 


U. S. News and World Report in 
their analysis of “Who Gets New 
Gains in Pensions,” page 43 of the 
July 27, 1956 issue, stated that 800,- 
000 women, age sixty-two to sixty- 
four, were able to retire on pensions 
without waiting until age sixty-five 
(became effective in December, 
1956). 250,000 disabled workers, 
past age fifty, became eligible for 
pensions. This will take a considéra- 
ble number of persons out of indus- 
try even if only a small proportion of 
those eligible do claim their benefits. 

Nations Business in their issué of 
May, 1955 included an interesting 
study entitled, “The Coming Boom 
—Preview of 1960.” They stated in 
substance : 


1) The number of persons more 
than sixty-five years old will in- 
crease 27% and the median age will 
tise to thirty-one between 1950 and 
1960. 


2) The population will increase, by 
24,500,000 (an average of 2,500,- 
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000 per year) between 1950 and 
1960—an increase of 16%. 

There will be more people, but 
more of them will be older. Project 
the requirements for food, clothing, 
shelter, entertainment and transpor- 
tation for the increase in population, 
and it is easy to see the increase in 
number of jobs necessary to carry 
these demands. A conclusion can be 
drawn, and perhaps it is a fallacious 
one, that 


(1) either great progress must be 
made in automation and work simpli- 
fication or 


(2) older workers will have to be 
induced to stay in industry under a 
reappraisal of the normal retirement 
age which could easily be seventy 
years of age, particularly if medicine 
continues its magnificent progress 
against the “killers.” 


A Better Screening 


It appears to us that a better 
screening* of the older worker is 
desirable—each applicant should be 
appraised in light of his past ex- 
perience, his attitude, his emotional 


_ pattern and his physical qualifica- 


tions. We have given aptitude test 
batteries beamed at the older work- 
ers, putting emphasis on the tem- 
perament factors rather than on 
trade skills. 


Trade skills can be checked by a 
review of the past experience 
factors; attitudes can be partially 
checked by a comprehensive inter- 
view—but to estimate the degree of 
integration and to anticipate the 
problems of integration, a tempera- 
ment test would be indicated as hav- 
ing diagnostic value. 


More Stable Values 


Older workers ordinarily are 
more vocal than younger employees 
—their sense of values has usually 
crystallized so that they are less 
inclined to become excited over non- 
essentials. They (older workers) 
are less inclined to make an issue of 
“principles,” resting more firmly on 
concrete and tangible situations. 
They excite less easily so, therefore, 
make excellent counselors, personnel 
administrators, complaint adjusters 
and trainers. 


If the older worker has kept up 
with the stream of affairs and kept 
his thinking modern (and this is a 
big “if” which has to be determined ) 
he will be grateful for the opportu- 
nity to use his accumulated experi- 
ence. Having attained his “senior 
status,” he is less inclined to be 
vocationally ambitious and pressing. 
He presents less problems than he 
solves by right of his age. 

On an intelligent and selective 
basis, which all employment activities 
should be, the worker over sixty-five 
years of age presents excellent op- 
portunities for the owner or man- 
ager of the small office who has 
problems of attracting employees. 
This same article could have been 
written about physically handicap- 
ped or any other group which does 
not meet the fictitious and unrealistic 
employment standards of many em- 
ployers. 

Our philosophies rarely change 
because someone writes articles 
pointing out the weaknesses in our 
reasoning—but when we come up 
against the hard realities of a busi- 
ness problem, whether it be one of 
employment, cost, or sales, the 
American business man ends up 
with the right answer even if it was 
obtained by trial and error rather 
than by the enlightened paths of 
logic. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE THIRTEENTH Annual Bibli- 
ography of books, magazine articles 
and pamphlets dealing with office 
management subjects is now avail- 
able from the National Office Man- 
agement Association, 1931 Old 
York Road, Willow Grove, Penn- 
sylvania. Almost 1600 books and 
articles under 37 major classifica- 
tions are reviewed. In each case, 
the title, name of author and publi- 
cation, date and page of publication, 
and a capsule description of con- 
tent are given. An index tells where 
the publications may be obtained. 
The.48 page Bibliography covers 
widely varied subjects related to 
office management such as business 
machines, psychological factors af- 
fecting worker efficiency and salar- 
ies and wages. 
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_A welder 


caused us to caucus 











The note from an employee suggestion 
box read “‘How come a company like this 
hasn’t got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay- 
roll Savings Plan”. It was signed by a 
welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- 
ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted 
the advantage of buying U. 8. Bonds 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 
Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was 
simplicity itself. 


We called in our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He provided all the promotional 





materials needed to arouse interest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped to 


> conduct a personal canvass and place an 


application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee 
participation shot up to a percentage that 
we could take pride in. There was no 
“hard selling’’, nor was work interrupted. 
Our people wanted the security U.S. 
Savings Bonds offer them. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- 
ment in one already existing. Look him 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


© 
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Christmas is the carol. The beloved "Silent Night, Holy Night," was first sung 139 years ago by Bavarian countryfolk. Today the same 
special warmth of this festival is reflected in the faces of millions of youngsters as they offer tribute vocally and instrumentally. 


Christmas Parties 


FFICE WORKERS can take cheer 
in the news that the odds are 


almost three to two they can enjoy - 


an office Christmas party this year 
if they wish, with all expenses paid 
for by their company, with the party 
held in the evening or on a weekend 
at a club, restaurant or hotel. And 
if they don’t want to go, office work- 
ers won’t have to but there is quite 
a trend toward inviting the workers’ 
families too. ; 

This and many other interesting 
insights into the pros and cons of 
Yuletide celebration in offices are 
revealed by a national survey on the 
subject by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 

The survey was started immedi- 
ately following Christmas, 1956, in 
order to get real reactions of man- 
agement while the subject was still 
fresh in mind. It is based on returns 
from executives of roughly one 
thousand business firms of all types 
and sizes across the country. Here’s 
what the survey shows: 

About two out of three of the 
companies report that they expect 
to have an office Christmas party 
this year—just about the same num- 
ber as last year. Most executives are 
in favor of these parties (over three- 
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The pungent odor of fir, the smell of candles 
evokes for many lovely nostalgic memories. 
quarters say they “improve em- 
ployee morale”). Some executives, 
however, have reservations about 
alcoholic beverages at the party (of 
those who like the idea of office 
parties, 16% say they are O.K. “if 
liquor is limited”). 


Objections 


Liquor is the chief objection to 
Christmas parties also among execu- 
tives who don’t like such parties; 
44% of them feel that “liquor causes 
problems.” Others object because 
Christmas parties “interfere with 
personal time or are a waste of 
time” (19%) ; because “mixed sexes 
(and liquor) causes problems” 


(15%) ; and because “employees are 
incompatible or have different ideas” 
(11%). 

In spite of the feeling among many 
executives that the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages at office Christ- 
mas parties should be limited or 
forbidden, it still will be furnished 
free by over half of all companies 
as part of the refreshments at their 
1957 parties. Another 19% say they 
will permit employees either to bring 
or purchase alcoholic beverages for 
consumption at their party. How- 
ever, where the parties are held on 
company property, liquor is becom- 


(Continued on the next page) 


Many holiday guests today bring their own 
musical instruments at request of hostess. 
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Christmas Parties—Continued 


ing increasingly frowned upon. Half 
of such parties will be “dry.” 

For 2 out of the 3 Christmas 
parties this year, the complete tab 
will be picked up by the employer. 
One out of six companies surveyed, 
however, expect the employee to 
bear the whole expense. The re- 
mainder (16%) will ask the em- 
ployee to share a part of the cost 
with, the company. 


Held After Hours 


61% of the companies surveyed 
report that they plan to hold their 
office Christmas parties after work- 
ing hours—50% in the evening, and 
11% on the weekend. About one- 
third of the office parties will be held 
on the last working day before 
Christmas. 

Very few companies permit chil- 
dren at the office Christmas party. 
About half of the business firms limit 
attendance at parties to employees. 
Of the remainder, most companies 
feel it is good employee relations to 
invite employees’ husbands, wives 
and sweethearts. 

Only about a third of the com- 
panies having office Christmas 
parties will have them on company 
property; the big majority will go 
to a restaurant, hotel, club, or to 
some other location. And wherever 
the party is held, less than 1 in 10 
companies require the employee to 
attend. 

One thing seems sure from the 
survey. There is a definite trend to- 
ward more office Christmas parties 
and once a company starts having 
office Christmas parties, the chances 
are 99-44/100% that they will con- 
tinue to hold them although they 
may change the nature of the party. 


(Photographs courtesy American Music Con- 
ference) 



































"Mabel was late yesterday—from reading 
down to the notice—about being late!" 


Ad 


EXPENSE APPRAISER 


THIS APPRAISER was developed by 
Van D. Mark to help the owner of 
a small company make faster, better, 
equipment decisions. The formula 
is not new, but is laborious to solve 
without the Appraisor, Buyers of 
new equipment will save time in ana- 
lyzing proposals ; sellers can empha- 
size the value of their proposals. De- 
signers of new equipment will save 
time when comparing design choices 
and when evaluating elements of a 
single design. Appraisors save time 
when considering the value of any 
additions. Six inches in diameter it 
requires one setting of the dials to 
solve a given formula; scales are 
clear and cover a wide range of fig- 
ures. Made of durable, vinyl plastic. 





AUTOMATIC PROCESSING 


WHERE ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
and high speed printers are cur- 
rently in use, the new Stanomatic 
system developed by The Standard 
Register Company is said to add to 
and supplement the advantages by 
automatically processing informa- 
tion from original source documents, 
thereby increasing efficiency. 

As devised for the insurance field, 
the new system incorporates Stano- 
matic dots as the code equivalent of 
specified numerical data appearing 
on every premium notice that is sent 
out. The code is printed on the 
notice return stub by a special en- 
coding unit attached to and working 
in conjunction with a high speed 
printer, which receives its informa- 
tion from the computer. When pay- 
ment is made the returned stubs are 
processed by the main unit (feeder— 
senser—translator) so long as there 


are no changes requested by the 
policy holder. The output of this 
unit. may be translated into tab 
cards, magnetic tape, or other media 
for use by the computer. 

When the policy holder has 
specified changes, however, another 
step must be taken. The stub, con- 
taining the noted change or changes, 
is returned to the company as be- 
fore. Such changes may be in the 
billing period, amount of coverage, 
or some other numerical item. The 
new data in code and numerical 
form are entered on predesignated 
areas of the same stub by a special 
portable encoding unit in the branch 
or agency office. The revised stub 
then goes to the main unit and is 
processed with others, swiftly trans- 
lating the data into computer lan- 
guage. The changes are then made 
automatically in the computer and 
an updated file is available. 


LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG 


AN ALL-NEw; 116 page, loose-leaf 
and sales presentation catalog is be- 
ing offered free by the Elbe File & 
Binder Co., Inc., Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts to anyone requesting it 
on company letterhead. It lists over 
2500 stock items and has special 
price schedules for hundreds of 
made-to-order binders. A new format 
features: 1. A twelve page loose-leaf 
planning section ; 2. helpful idea sec- 
tions for increasing office efficiency 
and sales effectiveness ; 3. special sec- 
tions dealing with sales tools; 4. 
dozens of new stock lines and styles ; 
5. all-new photograph and sketch 
illustrations. 


EXPANSION 


THE TABULATING SERVICE COMPANY, 
San Francisco, has joined the Re- 
cording & Statistical Corporation, 
New York, on a divisional basis to 
provide a regional west coast center 
for data processing. Corrie L. Ar- 
thur, Jr., head of Tabulating Service 
Company will be western manager of 
the new division. This consolidation 
is part of a plan of expansion by 
R & S to meet the increasing de- 
mands by the insurance industry for 
strategically located data processing 
centers (on a local and national 
level), to handle routine, peak-load 
and special assignments. 
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Ed Sullivan introduces most versatile perform- 
ers in desk-top copier field, |. to r., Verifax 
Legal-size Copier, $395; Verifax Letter-size 

Copier, $240; Verifax Signet Copier, $148. 





Get more out of photocopying...with Verifax! 


Onn of these Verifax Copiers is right 
for your requirements, right for your 
budget—even if yours is a “‘one-man”’ 
office. Whichever model you choose, 
you get all the advantages of Verifax 
Copying—the completely different Kodak 
method that has increased the scope of 
photocopying in thousands of offices. 


Verifax Copying Does More 


Makes 5 copies in 1 minute on white 
letterhead-type paper . . .on card stock 
... On printed office forms. Copies can 
be made on both sides of these materi- 
als. Translucent “masters” can also be 
made for use in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset master 
in 1 minute, using low-cost adapter. 


Verifax Copying Costs Less 


Gives you 5 dry, ready-to-use copies of 
a letter, report, news clipping—what 
have you—for 214¢ each. Gives white- 
print “master” for just 10¢... an 
offset master for 15¢. And you can 
buy a Verifax Copier—the Signet 
Model—for $148 . . . actually less than 
the cost of an office typewriter. 


Verifax Copying Misses Nothing 


All types of ink writing—even purplish 
spirit-duplicator copies—are repro- 
duced as readily as typed or printed 
data. What’s all-important, too, your 
Verifax copies won’t darken, turn yel- 
low, or fade—will last as long as any 


typewritten record you’re using 
today. 





New free booklet describes many 
short cuts possible with Verifax 
Copying—points out how your sav- 
ings in dictation and typing pay for a 
Verifax Copier in as little as one 
month. Mail coupon or phone near- 
est Verifax dealer, listed in “yellow 
pages” under “‘photocopy”’ or “‘dupli- 
cating”? machines. 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 


Verifax Copying 





DOES MORE... COSTS LESS. 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Name 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, 
**Versatile Time-Saver for Busy Offices.” 


.- MISSES NOTHING 


eeecccccescecee MAIL COUPON TODAY... ...eceee008 
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Company 





Street 
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The MONRO-MATIC? 8N CALCULATOR 


Either as a single machine serving several workers or as a utility calculator for every desk in every department, 
this handsome Monroe 8N saves you money. For each insurance problem from simple dividend to complex 
actuarial calculation, the Monro-Matic 8N offers figure automation . .. automatic shortcuts, where you 

want them, when you need them. 

Premium, reserve and statistical calculations; interpolation and insurance formula work are done easier, more 
efficiently with the hardworking Monroe 8N. A dozen automatic advancements work together to give your 
company a new ratio between what you get and what you pay for in fast figure production. 

So whether you need a hundred calculators or one, your soundest investment is the rugged Monroe 8N..... 
designed years ahead for years of efficient service. 

Call your Man from Monroe today for a free demonstration. He’s listed in the Yellow 

Pages of your telephone book under “Adding and Calculating 

Machines”. The MONROE Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. 

Branches throughout the world. See the MAN from M 8 


Life Policy Loan and Change Figuring - In addition to this 
Monro-Matic fully automatic, Monroe makes many other calculators 
tailored to specific requirements in specific insurance departments. 
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Terminal Digit, Middle Digit 
and Group Filing 


RALPH K. NIEMOELLER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ERMINAL DIGIT, middle digit 
On end group filing are simple 
techniques which can result in sub- 
stantial increases in clerical produc- 
tivity when used on certain high 
clerical cost filing and record keep- 
ing operations. 


Terminal Digit System 


The primary advantages of having 
active records in terminal digit se- 
quence, instead of straight numerical 
sequence, are 
(1) equalization of clerical activity 


throughout the entire record, plus . 


(2) simplification of work flow. 

With all portions of a record 
equally active, the clerical operations 
can be readily “unitized.” This means 
that the record can be divided into 
the appropriate number of clerical 
work stations of equal size and work 
load. Reasonable standards of per- 
formance can then be expected of 
the clerks, and expensive congestion 
of the workers at highly active por- 
tions of the record is eliminated. 

Simplification of the work flow is 
accomplished with records in ter- 
minal digit sequence by indexing 
the dividers of an adequate pre- 
sorter directly to the trays, drawers 
or shelves in which the record is 
housed. Labeled in this manner, the 
pre-sorter provides a one-handling 
sort of the filing or posting media 
to adequately fine sequence for effi- 
cient processing at the record. The 
active portions of records in straight 
numerical sequence are usually 
changing continuously, and effective 
use of an efficient pre-sorter is sel- 
dom possible. 

There are two basic types of ter- 
minal digit systems in most common 
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use, three-terminal-digit and tour- 
terminal-digit. In  three-terminal- 
digit systems the three right-hand 
digits of each number are read first 
and determine the primary filing 
category : 

7654321 

1234567 

5000000 

5999999 

024 

001 


The three bold-face digits are read 
first and determine the primary filing 
category. Imaginary zeros are pre- 
fixed to numbers having fewer than 
three digits. 


Four Figures 


In four-terminal-digit systems the 
four right-hand digits of each num- 
ber are read first and determine the 
primary filing category: 


7654321 
1234567 
5000000 
5999999 
0024 
000! 


Can increase clerical productivity 


The four bold-face digits are read 
first and determine the primary fil- 
ing category. Imaginary zeros are 
pre-fixed to numbers having fewer 
than four digits. Either of these 
reading operations is far simpler. 
visually, than reading varying 
lengths of numbers from left to right. 

The principle behind each system 
is exactly the same. In a four-ter- 
minal-digit system, the entire volume 
in the record is separated into 10,000 
primary groups that are numbered 
0000, 0001, 0002,—etc., through 
9998 and 9999. If there are 750,000 
records in a four-terminal-digit file, 
mathematically there will be an aver- 
age of, and very close to 75 records 
in each primary group. All of the 
records with -0000 ending numbers 
will be filed together at the begin- 
ning of the file. These are followed 
by the records with —0001 ending 
numbers, then the records with 
—0002 ending numbers and so on 
through the —9998 and -—9999 ending 
numbers. 


Normal Sequence 


Within each of the 10,000 primary 
groups, the records are kept in nor- 
mal sequence according to the left- 
hand or secondary portion of their 
numbers. This is exactly the same 
idea as filing “Joe Blow” as “Blow, 
Joe.” (There is a variant of four- 
terminal-digit system in which the 
two right-hand digits are read first 
as a primary group, and then the 
next two digits to the left are read 
as a secondary group. This is an 
unnecessary complication of four- 
terminal-digit sequence that adds 
nothing of value.) 

Thus, four-terminal-digit sequence 
divides a record into 10,000 small 
indexed groups of equal size and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Terminal Digit—Continued 


activity. The indexing is permanent. 
The file expands evenly from be- 
ginning to end, and the clerical work 
at the record is readily apportioned 
into whatever number of equal 
sized clerical work stations the work 
load requires. If desired, the por- 
tions of the record controlled by 
the more experienced and capable 
clerks can readily be increased in 
steps of one-ten thousandth of the 
entire record. 

Just as four-terminal-digit se- 
quence divides a record into 10,000 
equal and equally active parts, three- 
teminal-digit sequence divides a 
record into 1,000 equal and equally 
active parts. Two-terminal-digit se- 
quence divides a record into 100 
equal parts and is normally used 
only for temporary holding files in- 
volving not over a few thousand rec- 
ords. Five-terminal-digit sequence 
divides a record into 100,000 equal 
parts and should be considered only 
on very large operations. 


Consider Expansion 


A choice between three- and four- 
terminal-digit sequence for a specific 
record is made by visualizing and 
evaluating the appearance of the in- 
dexed record with each ‘system, in 
the housing that is to be used. Full 
consideration should be given to the 
maximum expansion of the record 
that may be expected. A number of 
companies have adopted and then 
outgrown three-terminal-digit sys- 
tems. On an expanding record, the 
use of a three-terminal-digit system 
should be limited to files where the 
indexing required for a four-termi- 
nal-digit system will be definitely 
excessive. 

To understand how a three-termi- 
nal-digit system can be outgrown, 
visualize a record that is housed in 
500 file drawers. It operates very 
nicely on a three-terminal-digit basis. 
There are two primary groups per 
drawer. When the record has to be 
expanded, however, it is necessary 
either to go all the way to 1,000 
drawers or to split primary groups 
between drawers, which precludes 
an effective, one-handling pre-sort 
of “to file” volume, or other media 
to be processed. This same record 
on a four-terminal-digit basis will 
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have 20 groups in each of 200 
drawers. It can readily be expanded 
to a larger number of drawers with- 
out the necessity for splitting the 
primary groups between drawers, 
and labeling of a pre-sorter to cor- 
respond with the new drawer ar- 
rangement is readily accomplished. 


Conversion 


Converting numerically filed rec- 
ords to a terminal digit system is 
not a complete re-filing job. Prop- 
erly controlled, it is a one-handling 
operation, plus whatever shifting of 
the records is necessary as the con- 
version progresses. There is no dif- 
ference in cost of conversion between 
three-terminal-digit and four-termi- 
nal-digit systems. The only differ- 
ence is in the amount of indexing 
required, and if the record is, or 
may become large enough to require 
four-terminal-digit sequence, the 
finer indexing from the start prob- 
ably is a good investment. 

Conversion can be either a con- 
certed one-time effort for a number 
of people, or it can be spread over 
a period of time. If spread over a 
period of time, no difficulty need be 
encountered in keeping the routine 
work flowing at both the converted 
and non-converted portions of the 
file. Properly planned in advance, the 
lowest conversion cost is obtained 
by using regular company personnel. 
Conversion is not a job for which 
an outside agency has to be brought 
in, other than to insure that the best 
conversion procedure is used. 


Middle Digit Method 


The middle digit sequence is a 
somewhat less simple variant of true 
terminal digit sequence that is some- 
times advantageous. Conversion is 
less costly, making it worth consid- 
ering for records numbering in ex- 
cess of about half a million. Also, 
it has merit if the records may be 
pulled in consecutively numbered 
groups, if the records ultimately are 
to be microfilmed, or if new volume 
comes to the files in blocks in nu- 
merical sequence. 

Three - terminal - digit sequence 
(7654321) shifted two digits to the 
left (7654321) becomes middle- 
digit sequence. The fifth, fourth, 
and third digits from the right are 





now the primary digits and are read 
first. Then the prefix digits (or 
letters) to the left are read, and 
finally the two right hand digits: 





group— ef 
read first. oN. 


Secondary group— | 
read next. | 


Read last. 


The File is Spread Evenly 


The result of this sequence is that 
the file is spread evenly over 1,000 
primary groups, not of individual 
records, but of blocks of 100 con- 
secutively numbered records. For 
subsequent microfilming, or for pull- 
ing all numbers allocated, for ex- 
ample, to a specific office or agent, 
having records in hundred blocks 
can be important. Also, the conver- 
sion operation, instead of requiring 
the handling of individual records, 
necessitates only the handling of 
records in hundred blocks. Tonnage- 
wise the conversion operation is the 
same as for conversion to three- 
terminal-digit sequence, but from 
number-reading and paper-handling 
standpoints, middle-digit sequence 
reduces conversion work by 99%. 
On large operations of a million or 
more records, middle-digit sequence 
is entirely satisfactory. Below about 
half a million records it may fail to 
provide the evenness of activity 
throughout the file that is a primary 
purpose of terminal-digit systems. 

Group filing is filing records in 
small groups, pre-determined by in- 
dex guides or indexed folders, in 
contrast to putting the records in 
exact sequence. When records are 
separated only “A”, “B”, “C’”, etc., 
by first letter they are being grouped. 
When this technique is applied on 
a scientific basis, very attractive 
savings often result. Group filing 
is effective for both alphabetically 
and numerically filed records. 

At St. Louis Insurance Group, 
for example, there are about 250,000 
—8y,” x 11” daily reports group- 
filed to four terminal digits. This 
results in about 25 pieces in each oi 
the 10,000 folders, one folder for 
each primary group. When it is 
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filed, each daily is simply dropped 
into its folder in front of all pre- 
viously filed volume. No attempt is 
made to inter-file to sequence among 
the other records in the folder. This 
reduces filing time more than 75%. 

When a group-filed record is 
looked-up it may be necessary to 
riffle through the entire volume in 
the folder, but on the average, 
looked-for records are found by 
looking through half or fewer of the 
pieces in the folder. This is espe- 
cially true if different categories of 
filed material have characteristic 
colors. Also, there often is the prob- 
ability that the piece filed to-day has 
more likelihood of being looked-up 
tomorrow, or next week, than the 
piece that was filed a month, or two 
months or six months ago. This 
technique of filing new and refile 
volume in the front of a folder pro- 
vides “automatic aging.” A _ file 
purging operation may be speeded 
up if it is known that there has been 
no recent reference activity on ma- 
terial in the back portion of each 
folder. 


Combinations 


Terminal-digit filing and group 
filing are a logical combination be- 
cause of the mathematically even 
breakdown of volume between pri- 
mary groups that results from the 
terminal digit sequence. The advan- 
tages of alphabetical group filing, 
however, are just as great. The only 
difference is the indexing problem 
that is encountered in evenly break- 
ing down a large volume of alpha- 
betically filed records. 

Terminal digit sequence is of defi- 
nite disadvantage on some records, 
and its adoption should always be 
preceded by careful study. In a life 
insurance company, the localized 
expansion of the thick application 
files that is characteristic of straight 
numerical filing is of value, and 
congestion at these files is not ordi- 
natily a serious problem. Conse- 
quently, this is not a record that is 
normally found on a terminal-digit 
basis. Terminal digit filing of pre- 
mium history cards, however, is fre- 
quently advantageous. In automo- 
bile and casualty companies, both 
open claims and dailies are often 
filed on a terminal digit basis. 

Below are a few case histories of 
the successful use of terminal-digit 
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three-terminal-digit 


filing on specific records with which 
the writer has been associated : 


Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany (Springfield, Ill.) converted 
600,000 5” x 3” data cards to 
sequence at 
a time cost of about 1% clerk- 
hours per 1,000 cards. They 
used their own personnel during 
evening hours and spread the work 
out over a period of several months. 
The change eliminated serious con- 
gestion at the drawers housing high- 
number portions of this record. 
Their premium history cards, now 
in mode of payment, due date and 
policy number sequence, will soon 
be converted to three-terminal-digit 
sequence. 

General American Life Insurance 
Company (St. Louis, Mo.) have had 
their health and accident open claim 
folders on a_ three-terminal-digit, 
group-filing basis for a number of 
years. This change was highly profit- 
able. Several years ago they con- 
verted their 200,000 premium his- 
tory cards to a three-terminal-digit 
sequence when they transferred 
these records from file drawers into 


.working level files in order to unitize 


the clerical operations at the record. 
The change has resulted in very at- 
tractive savings. It was accomplished 
over a week-end at a clerical cost 
of 1% clerk-hours per 1,000 cards. 
MFA Mutual Insurance Company 
(Columbia, Mo.) with their own 
staff working evenings and Satur- 
days over a six weeks period, con- 
verted 250,000 correspondence sized 
folders that filled 500 file drawers, 
at a clerical cost of less than four 
clerk-hours per thousand folders. 
As a result of unitizing the work 
at this large, active record they have 
made handsome savings. If they 
were doing the job to-day, the con- 
version undoubtedly would be to 
four-terminal-digit instead of three- 
terminal-digit sequence. Their open 
claim files are also in three-terminal- 
digit sequence. 

The State of Illinois Drivers License 
Department several years ago started 
filing their three year volume of 
4% million drivers license applica- 
tions in three-middle-digit sequence. 
Clerical savings are fully 40%, and 
the records can still be readily mi- 
crofilmed. Also, full advantage is 

(Continued on page 55) 
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with the world’s finest features! 
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IRST OF ALL, a few brief statistics 

which will indicate the size and 
nature of our operation : 
1. We plan to bill and account for 
about 1,000,000 premiums each year 
on 200,000 ordinary policies—allow- 
ing, of course, ample room for 
growth. 
2. We will also bill and account for 
loan interest, calculate and prepare 
notices and account for dividends 
and calculate commissions. 
3. Our valuation operation will in- 
clude an analysis of each premium 
into the portion applicable to disa- 
bility, accidental death benefits, load- 
ing, expected mortality and increase 
in reserve. At the time the premium 
is billed, we will also “journalize” 
our required interest. At the time of 
termination we will determine the 
reserves released by death and by 
other terminations and keep a 
balanced account of the whole affair 
—thus providing from the computer 
the figures for the ordinary life in- 
surance column for page 6 of the 
convention statement—commonly re- 




































































— = ferred to as the “reserve analysis 
page.” 
4. We will also use a DataFile tape 
bin to provide policy status. 
General Facts 
Machine statistics such as speeds, 
a tape densities, memory capacity and 
Bases so on will be left to the computer 
Ac- salesmen. It may help to know, 
ae however, the general nature and 
a: organization of the computer we 


have ordered : 
1. In addition to the central com- 
puter we will have one card reader, 
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Medium-Sized EDP 


one card punch, one line printer with 
summary punch, all well buffered, 
plus five magnetic tape reel units, 
one high speed paper tape reader, one 
monitor typewriter with paper tape 
punch and two DataFile magnetic 
tape bin units. 


2. Some explanation of the DataFile 
tape bin units may be in order. This 
is a “free end” tape device, provid- 
ing one hundred lanes or channels 
of tape, each with a capacity of 200,- 
000 digits. A reading head travels 
back and forth beneath the tapes, 
selecting the designated tape and 
searching it for the indicated block. 
‘The result:is a low cost, relatively 
low speed “pseudo-random-access” 
device, rather well suited in price 
and performance to policy status ap- 
plications in life insurance offices. 


3. The entire computer will cost us 
about $355,000 FOB, Pasadena and 
about $400,000 installed including 
spare parts, magnetic tape and 
twenty-five tons of auxiliary air con- 
ditioning. We are buying the equip- 
ment outright and will maintain it 
with our own servicemen. 


4. Although slower than the so- 
called big computers, our installa- 
tion will serve our needs admirably 
for several years and represents a 
highly versatile data processor. Also 
significant is that it fits our pocket- 
book—in short it might be called the 
“poor man’s Univac, or 705.” 


5. Although we are the first life in- 
surance company to our knowledge 
to design an application for the 
Datatron, two general insurance 
companies already have large 
Datatron installations and both of 
these companies have entered the 
life insurance business. 


Of interest may be a brief resume 
of the features we believe to be 
singular in our application : 


1. Tape bin status. 


2. “On line” premium billing with 
“off line” flexibility due to certain 
features of the tape bin. 


3. The time budget approach to the 
consolidated applications function. 


4. The relatively large amount of 
processing accomplished in “one 
pass.” 


5. The terminal digit approach to 
random access. 


6. The integration of accounting and 
actuarial analysis in the valuation 
approach. In this respect we have 
been preceded at least by the Sun 
Life Insurance Company which has 
designed an almost identical valua- 
tion routine for use on their Univac 
II. 


7. Decentralized programming. 


Terminal Digit Approach 


Let us consider at one time the 
tape bin status feature and the 
terminal digit approach. 

The two hundred decimal digit 
blocks in the tape bin are addressable 
through a five digit address. The 
first two digits determine the tape 
and channel—or lane—number. The 
last three determine the block num- 
ber. There is an obvious need of a 
simple method of converting from a 
six digit policy number to this five 
digit machine address. Since the need 
is common to most random access 
situations, our solution may be of 
some interest. 

A majority of the policies issued 
in recent years are still in force. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EDP—Continued 


Here we will assign four policy 
‘numbers to each block—without 
concern as to whether policies bear- 
ing these numbers are still in force. 
To determine a machine address, we 
divide the policy number by 8 and 
subtract 75,000 from the quotient. 
We then use the last three digits as 
the block number and double the 
value of the first two digits to obtain 
the tape number. A further exami- 
nation of the remainder determines 
whether the odd or even lane number 
is involved. 

Let us consider policy No. 640004. 
Divide by 8 to obtain 80,000 and a 
remainder of 4. Subtract 75,000 to 
obtain the number 5,000. The 
Datatron then knows that the policy 
status will be found on the tenth tape 
(2 times 5) in block 000. Since the 
remainder of the division lay be- 
tween 4 and 7, the lane number will 
be odd. Thus the computer address 
turns out to be 11,000 for this 
particular policy number. 


How Packed 


This appears somewhat confusing 
at first glance. Further insight is 
gained by examining the manner in 


which the policy numbers are 
packed : 
Lane 00 Lane 01 Lane 02 etc. 
Block 000 600,000 600,004 608,000 etc. 
600,001 600,005 608,001 etc. 
600,002 600,006 608,002 etc. 
600,003 600,007 608,003 etc. 


A simpler system of packing 
would be to go right down one lane 
number for a total of the full thou- 
sand blocks or four thousand policy 
numbers, then down the next lane 
and so on. The advantage of the first 
method described is that all necessity 
for rewinding tapes during status 
updating is eliminated. 

For policies issued many years 
ago, the process just described would 
be too wasteful of tape bin space be- 
cause of the relatively smaller per- 
centage of these policies still in force. 
For these we plan to use a terminal 
digit method. If we let the last four 
digits of any policy number repre- 
sent a group number, we have 10,- 
000 such groups. 

Let us suppose that we are dealing 
with a total block of 90,000 such 
policies in force. The average num- 
ber in each group is 9. The maxi- 
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mum number in any group must be 
determined by survey—or we may 
let the computer count them—sup- 
pose it turns out to be 20. At four 
policies per block, five blocks will 
accommodate each group. To de- 
termine the bin address of such a 
policy we first multiply the group 
number—last four digits of the 
policy number by 2.5. The last three 
digits of the product—excluding the 
decimal portion—are the beginning 
block number of the five blocks con- 
taining this policy. To determine 
the tape number we double the next 
two digits to the left and add 50. 
The lane number, or rather channel 
number, is odd or even depending on 
whether there is a decimal portion 
of the product or not. 


Actual Mechanics 


For example, consider policy No. 
123842. Multiplying the 3,842 by 
2.5 we obtain a product of 9,605. 
The information, therefore, is in one 
of the five blocks beginning with 
block No. 605. Doubling the 9 and 
adding 50, we find that the informa- 
tion is contained in Lane No. 68. If 
the group number had been 3843 the 
information would be in Lane No. 
69. 

Again, the method can be better 
visualized by considering the man- 
ner in which the terminal digit 
groups are packed : 

Lane Lane Lane Lane 
SO . Si: “‘S2- 5S: ete. 
Blocks 000-004 0000 0001 0400 0401 etc. 
005-009 0002 0003 0402 0403 etc. 

When the bin address has been 
determined, a tape search instruction 
is given. This search proceeds while 
the computer is doing other useful 
work. At the end of each program 
cycle the computer checks to see if 
a status inquiry is in process, that 
is, if a tape search has been 
instituted. If the answer is “yes” it 
will direct a read command to the 
status bin. If the search has not been 
completed, the computer completes 
another program cycle in whatever 
other application is in process. If 
the search has been completed, the 
computer proceeds to call in the five 
blocks and starts looking for policy 
No. 123842. 

Status inquiries will be initiated 
by a punch card placed in the feed 
hopper. This punch card will auto- 
matically initiate the status program 





when it is read in. A few seconds to 
a minute later, status will be typed 
out by the monitor typewriter onto a 
printed status form. The computer 
will continue on whatever other pro- 
gram it has been working on, 
apparently uninterrupted except for 
the few seconds required to type the 
status form. 

There are far more rapid random 
access devices on the market, but 
their speed is not necessary for this 
operation and their cost precludes 
using them for obtaining policy 
status. All in all, the result appears 
to be very close to the electronic 
planners dream of “push button” 
status. 

Any of the more recent IBM 
tabulators can be made to print on 
line from the Datatron. We plan to 
use a 407 which prints 150 lines per 
minute. Allowing reasonable idle 
time, the tabulator can print a notice 
quite comfortably in four seconds. 
We estimate that one out of every 
four policies processed will require 
a notice to be printed. 


Programmed Multiplexing 


If we could be sure that it was 
every fourth policy which required 
a notice, the problem would be quite 
simple. In actuality we may have 
ten, fifteen, or twenty policies all 
in a row which require notices. It is 
our plan, therefore, to store the 
notice printing information in a 
DataFile tape bin. Through the so- 
called “programmed multiplexing” 
feature of the Datatron we can in- 
terlard into the rest of our primary 
program instructions which will 
query the tabulator buffer at suff- 
cient intervals to determine when 
it is ready to receive another line of 
printing—to be called in from the 
DataFile tape bin—and so keep the 
tabulator reasonably busy without 
“hanging up” the computer. Through 
the cyclic use of a certain strategic 
area of the tape bin for this tempor- 
ary storage of notice information we 
will have replaced the usual notice 
tape output and off line printing 
operation. 

Another dream of electronic plan- 
ners is the “one shot” approach. 
Although we will not attain this 
ideal, it does appear that we can ac- 
complish an unusually large amount 
in one pass of our master record and 
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that we will need to pass our master 
record tape through the computer 
only once a month. A second regu- 
lar application will, among other 
things, print out a transaction or 
batch register and update our status 
file. Perhaps it should be clarified 
that the master record will be a 600 
digit affair kept on reels of magnetic 
tape—entirely separate from the 
50 digit status record keep in a 
DataFile tape bin. 

The large scope of a main run is 
possible primarily because of the 
large drum memory of the Datatron. 
Despite its 40,800 digit capacity, 
there will be more program steps to 
the primary routine than can be ac- 
commodated at one time on the 
drum. We plan to place on the drum 
the program steps most frequently 
used. The steps which are required 
to handle less frequent and unusual 
situations will be stored in the Data- 
File tape bin and read onto the drum 
as needed. We estimate that this 
approach will be successful if we 
can confine the “exception routines”’ 
to something less than 10% of the 
policies handled. 


Time Budget 


The fifth feature of our approach 
which we felt to be somewhat unique 
is the “time budget” design of the 
primary application. As already 
mentioned, we believe the printing 
of a notice in four seconds will be 
“par for the course” since about 
one policy in every four on the 
average requires billing, this gives 
us an average of about one second to 
do the processing on each policy. 
About one policy in twelve will re- 
quire an anniversary routine and 
about one policy in every five or six 
will involve some sort of a change of 
status. Time allowances were made 
for the billing, change, and house- 
keeping routines. By weighting each 
of these according to their frequency 
we were able to determine how much 
time would be left for anniversary 
routines. From this resulting figure 
we determined how much of our 
various actuarial analysis functions 
and reserves for extra benefits might 
be obtained in this relatively “free” 
time. 

In determining which of our 
actuatial functions should be devel- 
oped, in the time available, we 
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ranked them in order, giving the 
greatest priority to those: involving 
the largest dollar amounts and to 
those which appeared to represent 
the greatest potential saving as com- 
pared to more conventional methods 
of determination. We were most 
happy to find that the items which it 
appeared necessary to exclude be- 
cause of the “time budget” were 
items of relatively small dollar value. 
On such items it has been traditional! 
to use highly approximate methods. 
As a consequence, the savings re- 
sulting from calculating them in de- 
tail on the computer would be small 
in any event. 

In all likelihood we will not 
achieve our budget in actuality ; but 
feel the genuine virtues of this “time 
budget” approach are to give us a 
balanced use of our computer at the 
same time making sure that the re- 
sulting routine accomplishes the 
primary purposes for which the 
computer is being acquired. 


Decentralized Programming 


Decentralized programming is 
probably not new, but I have seen 
no written accounts of actual ex- 
perience in this area. We have only 
three -full time programmers work- 
ing on the consolidated functions 
application. Their efforts are sup- 
plemented by about fifteen key peo- 
ple from line units—mostly super- 
visors and managers. These fifteen 
represent the results of an original 
exposure of about twenty-five such 
people to a week of programming in- 
struction. Although they would not 
all qualify as expert programmers, 
they have gained sufficient ability 
to make a significant contribution to 
the consolidated functions program- 
ming activities. 

What is far more important, they 
are active participants in all phases 
of the consolidated functions plan- 
ning. Having worked on the plan 
and contributed so vitally to it, they 
have “made it their own” and will, 
we think, move heaven and earth to 
make sure that it works during the 
conversion phases. In short, we do 
not recommend decentralized pro- 
gramming as a way of saving money 
in out of pocket programming costs, 
or as the most efficient method of 
getting a given program written. 
Similar experiences with radical 

(Continued. on the next page) 
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punch card installations, however, 
lead us to believe that the real pay 
off in this technique will come dur- 
ing the conversion and early months 
of operation under the new system. 

Although not listed as a singu- 
lar feature of our plan, the next item 
appears in a surprisingly small num- 
ber of life insurance EDPM ap- 
plications. Because we have looked 
forward for several years to the 
acquisition of a computer, we have 
“alerted all hands” to design divi- 
dends, reserve bases and cash 
values on a basis which makes it 
possible to calculate them during the 
primary application with a minimum 
of table lookup. 


Dividend Formula 


Our present dividend formula is 
a good example. Once the valuation 
reserve has been calculated it is 
possible to calculate the dividend by 
reference only to two factors which 
are already contained in the master 
record. Even the reserve itself can 
be calculated by reference to two 
factors in the master record and two 
stored in a simple table on the drum. 
Since the two factors on the drum 
depend only upon the attained age of 
the insured, the machine address of 
these factors can be manufactured 
with great simplicity and only a 
small portion of the drum capacity 
—about two hundred words—is re- 
quired for the table storage. 

Finally, let us take a quick view of 
the future outlook. Secondary 
routines are very important to us 
because : 

1. This is where the real velvet lies 
since our primary routine would not 
take us much beyond the break even 
point. 

2. This is another area where our 
decentralized programming will pay 
off. 

A major portion of a page could 
be devoted to the listing of secondary 
routines. Let me merely say that 
we consider no operation being done 
in the company immune from the 
searching question, “is it a practical 
Datatron application ?” 

On secondary applications we 
believe a one year “warm up” period 
is desirable. That would be a year in 
which department heads and key 
people are spending some time in 
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COORDINATED COLORS 


AN INTERPLAY of four wall colors 
were used to coordinate with fur- 
nishings displayed at the Fashions 
ror Business 1958 show held in 
New York. 

The wall colors, taken from the 
Martin-Senour Guild Paint Colors, 
were warm gray, primrose yellow, 
billiard green shadow, and azure 
blue. They were coordinated for 
the office settings by George W. 
Reinoehl, A.I.D., executive vice 
president of the Executive Furni- 
ture Guild of America, sponsors of 
the show. 

Four areas were designed for the 
exhibit. The reception room paint 





colors were warm gray and primrose 
yellow on two short walls. These 
coordinated with a primrose yellow 
leather chair. The secretary’s area 
was designed with one wall in warm 
gray adjoining a wall in billiard 
green shadow. These colors also co- 
ordinate with a chair in primrose 
yellow leather. 

The long wall in the executive 
conference area was azure blue, off- 
setting warm gray on the other 
walls. The chairs were billiard green 
shadow. For the executive desk 
area, two walls were in warm gray, 
contrasting with a wall in billiard 
green shadow and primrose yellow 
on the chair fabric. All carpeting 
was warm gray. 





learning of the possibilities of sec- 
ondary applications in the particular 
areas in question, making field trips 
to other companies and developing a 
favorable atmosphere before consul- 
tations with the programmer begin. 

In a discussion of computers the 
question of operations research quite 
frequently comes up. Life insurance 
actuaries have been described by 
some as the original operations re- 
search workers, since for many years 
they have used mathematical models, 
statistical sampling and other scien- 
tific techniques to develop recom- 
mendations for management deci- 
sions. 

So we can’t look upon operations 
research as revolutionary, but rather 
as a logical extension of existing 
activities through the-use of newer 
mathematical techniques. The com- 


puter will be a valuable aid in this 
extension. Many research activities 
in the past have been limited by cost 
and time factors on desk calculators. 

Unfortunately the computer can’t 
help us too much in gathering orig- 
inal statistics which is the most ex- 
pensive and laborious part of opera- 
tions research projects. 

In our current selection of new 
actuarial students we are giving con- 
siderable weight to their interests, 
backgrounds and abilities as they 
may relate to operations research 
activities. 

In a significant number of indus- 
tries it has been discovered that the 
use of computers to gain better data 
for management decisions is “where 
the real gold lies.” We don’t know 
how much gold we will find there, 
but we are certainly going to look. 
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Terminal Digits—from page 49 


taken of the fact that new records 
coming to the Department are fre- 
quently in number blocks practically 
in filing sequence. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company (Jefferson City, Mo.) 
converted 70,000 correspondence 
sized folders to three-terminal-digit 
sequence over a single week-end at 
a clerical cost of less than three 
clerk-hours per- thousand. Result- 
ing savings in the department ex- 
ceed the full time of one clerk. 
Great Central Insurance Company 
(Peoria, Ill.) over a Friday evening 
and Saturday morning converted 
100,000 correspondence sized fold- 
ers to three-terminal-digit sequence 
at a clerical cost of less than three 
clerk-hours per thousand. The pur- 
pose of the change was to set up 
areas of full responsibility for indi- 
vidual file clerks. The change has 
worked out very satisfactorily. 
Millers Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois (Alton, Ill.) over a 
period of several weeks converted 
170,000—8'%4” x 11” dailies to a 
four-terminal-digit group-filing sys- 
tem. Because of the relatively small 
volume, only 5,000 folders were 
used. The records with —0000 end- 
ing numbers are filed at the extreme 
front of the first folder, and the 
records with —0001 ending numbers 
are filed at the very back of the first 
folder. This system of having two 
terminal-digit primary groups shar- 
ing one folder is continued through- 
out the file. It provides a full four- 
terminal-digit, or 10,000-group filing 
system in 5,000 folders. The result- 
ing saving has been one-third of the 
former clerical cost of operating the 
department. 


More Details 


St. Louis Insurance Group's pre- 
viously mentioned four-terminal- 
digit group-filing of daily reports is 
in a department where the level of 
clerical accomplishment is unusually 
high. For its value as an example 
of this system, and because actual 
work counts are available, a detailed 
description of this file department 
is offered. 


The department’s equipment con- 
sists of 50 five-drawer filing cabinets 
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HANDY HOLDER 


A PRACTICAL TYPING COMPANION, a 
display stand for libraries and busi- 
nesses, a cook-book holder and 
handy catch-all for the home or a stu- 
dent’s text-book holder, this versatile 
holder is said by the Herald Prod- 
ucts Company to be adaptable to 
hold almost anything that resembles 
a book or sheet of paper. Finished 
in tarnish-resistant brass, it is fabri- 
cated from heavy gauge wire and 
features a coil spring page holder 
that allows firm grip, yet easy page 
turning ; folds for compact storage. 





in which there are 10,000 folders, 
labeled 0000, 0001, 0002, etc., 
through 9998 and 9999. There is 
also a pre-filing sorter labeled to 
correspond to the files on a drawer- 
to-drawer basis. 

The department’s staff adds up to 
two clerks, actually consisting of 
one full-time clerk and two clerks 
who spend half-time on file depart- 
ment work. The two half-time clerks 
have other duties in the underwrit- 
ing department, and complete an 
average of 1,059 look-ups per day 
during their half-time that can be 
allocated to the file department. This 
includes searches throughout the 
office for missing dailies. 

The full-time clerk counts, sorts, 
and on a once-a-day cycle, files an 
average of 1,420 pieces per day into 
the 250 file drawers. In addition, 
she checks the drawer contents for 


mis-files on a bi-monthly basis of 
six drawers per day. With the 
sorter’s labeling corresponding to 
the labeling on the file drawers, no 
re-sorting is necessary for efficient 
filing. The sorter is emptied in 
batches of convenient size to carry 
to the files, and each piece is filed 
simply by dropping it-into the front 
of the proper folder, without making 
any effort to inter-file within the 
folder. This is group-filing and it 
makes the filing operation four or 
five times as fast as exact sequence 
filing. The 10,000-division indexing 
system, plus identifying colors for 
different types of dailies, results in 
very fast finding of wanted records. 


Lapsed Dailies 


Purging, or stripping of lapsed 
dailies from the folders, is accom- 
plished during the summer months 
by additional temporary help. It is 
a very rapid operation, because most 
of the pieces to be transferred are 
concentrated at the back part of the 
folder and can be removed with one 
pulling operation. Also, the four- 
terminal-digit sequence of trans- 
ferred volume has proven to be very 
satisfactory for the storage of the 
records until destruction time. 

In commenting on this filing sys- 
tem, Mr. D. J. Hamman, Manager 
of the Systems Department at St. 
Louis Insurance Group states, “We 
become more pleased with our four- 
terminal-digit group-filing system 
each day. Recently, we accomplished 
a fifty drawer expansion program 
with one clerk in one working day. 
There was absolutely no confusion 
because of the perfect mathematical 
distribution inherent in the system. 
Our system now totals two hundred 
and fifty drawers.” 


Smooths the Work Flow 


For any numerically filed, active 
record, where there is clerical con- 
gestion, or where work-flow, or sort- 
ing problems hinder top clerical pro- 
duction, the advantages of terminal 
digit sequence, with or without 
group-filing, should be carefully 
evaluated. Terminal digit sequence 
makes effective “unitizing” of a rec- 
ord possible, smooths out the work 
flow, and often results in clerical 
savings in excess of 35%. 
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FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
| 1. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p} 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage ‘Semioes 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 














It has been suggested that modern life 
insurance management should have men 
trained within its own organization “on the 
bench” continuously ready to step into 
opportunities arising from the orderly 
growth and expansion of the business.” 
Northwestern National Life has been 
following this pattern for more than a 
decade. During the past five years it has 
called more than 29 such men “off the 
bench” into challenging openings in field 
management, and currently has 19 others 
in training as future leaders of successful 
agencies. This is just one of many reasons 
why our agents hold the NWNL franchise 
in highest regard. rata eine hee conver 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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Zuality Disability Tucome Protection 


PROVIDES “PEACE OF MIND” DURING DISABILITY 


This man is protected against the financial 
worry which usually accompanies long dis- 
ability because his insurance counselor had 
the foresight to include a Massachusetts 
Indemnity and Life Insurance Company 
Disability Income Policy in his insurance 
program. This means that he is receiving 
regular monthly disability cheques. 


You, too, should recommend this type of 
program to each of your clients. Life In- 
surance alone is not adequate protection. 
A long period of disability with its attendant 
loss of income and increased expenses 


makes even the payment of premiums diffi 
cult or impossible. Disability coverag 
hedges against this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients the 
benefits of owning a MILICO Disability 
policy which is non-cancellable and guar: 
anteed renewable to age 65 (women to age 
60). It provides you with another highly 
important and attractive type of insurance 
and opens up a new field of opportunity 
It gives you a fine chance to render greatet 
service and to increase your own income 


We welcome your request for additional information 


NON-CANCELLABLE ® GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME 


PROTECTION 


With A Guaranteed Level Premium For Life Of Contract 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Definitions Panel 


J. A. CAIRNS 
Vice President 
Federal Life and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


ISABILITY INSURANCE, as we 
Ditin: of it, is by no means a 
newcomer in the A & H field. Even 
in my limited experience, I have had 
the pleasure of reviewing a combina- 
tion accident and sickness indemnity 
policy issued as early as 1906. The 
benefits payable then were very 
similar to those payable now, and 
there was little difference in the re- 
strictions, Between then and now 
our industry has undergone many 
changes—first to limit, then to 
liberalize. 


The Time Limit 


The biggest change from that time 
until today is the period of time for 
which benefits are payable. Then 
policies listed benefits payable for 
thirteen weeks or at most twenty- 
six weeks. Now, faced by public de- 
mand, a definite need, and, no doubt, 
to some extent by competition, those 
persons who guide the destinies of 
our companies have extended the 
benefit periods in our policies. One 
year, two years, five years, or life- 
time—one of these is now the order 
of the day. 

Herein lies the rub. Our policy- 
writers drafted a disability benefit 
policy. To them the important point 
in the definition of the term was 
“disability.” A disabled insured 
needs funds with which to satisfy 
the basic needs of everyday living. 
Be it 80%, 75%, or 60% of normal 
income, only through a properly 
programed accident and sickness 
policy can this obvious requirement 
be satisfied. 

What did our representative talk 
about to his client when he offered 
this coverage? Was it disability in- 
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surance or was it income protection ? 
Disability may have flavored the 
presentation; but, no doubt, loss of 
income through this event and pro- 
tection against such a loss played a 
prominent roll in his closing. So 
now we have a situation where the 
term disability benefit, envisaged by 
our policydrafters, has been rede- 
fined and appears in the mind of our 
insured as income protection. 


Mental Illness 


In a troubled period of high un- 
employment we are more likely to 
find this transition in definition. The 
medical profession assures us that 
many of the illnesses we suffer today 
are in part at least mental. It is not 
difficult to conceive of an individual 
truly disabled because of an illness 
convincing himself in his own mind 
that disability truly existed long 
after the sickness had ended because, 
and only because, unemployment 
and consequent loss of income faces 
him upon recovery. 

Perhaps disability benefit and 
income protection are similar terms 
and perhaps even in some minds 
they are synonymous, but from the 
term income protection there may be 
a further transition. It is obvious 
that, although it is only a short step 
from income protection to retire- 
ment, since retirement is a form of 
income loss, retirement itself is 
wholly unrelated to accident or sick- 
ness disability. Yet, any claim man 
can cite cases where the insured has 
mentally defined his coverage as 
retirement income. Once a man 
reaches the upper age bracket, a 
year or even a lesser period of disa- 
bility will remove him forever from 
the folds of our eligible workers. 
Here we find a man who, in his own 
mind, feels justified to claim benefits 
even though no longer disabled from 


sickness or accident. Time has taken 
its toll in his life, and I expect that 
few of us in his position would be 
quick to admit it. 

Thus arising out of the one term, 
disability insurance, can come mis- 
understanding and complaint. When 
unemployment follows disability, the 
little failings of human nature turn 
our policies from disability insur- 
ance into income protection insur- 
ance, When retirement follows ill- 
ness, these same characteristics tend 
to blur that fine line between sick- 
ness or accident and old age. Our 
modern long benefit term policies 
can only serve to accentuate this. 

No doubt, our language barricade 
will stand for years to come. To 
those who draft our policies it will 
be disability insurance, to our agents 
and younger policyowners—income 
protection, and to the oldsters— 
insured retirement. Thus to our 
industry, the problems will be posed : 
which term shall we underwrite, 
which shall we rate, and upon which 
will our next claim be based? 


KENNETH C. BERRY 
Third Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HENEVER THE WORD sickness 
WY aoa in the individual acci- 
dent and health policy, the reader 
may have caused to wonder what the 
underwriter had in mind. Does it 
make any difference if the condition 
is described as an illness, a disease, 
a deformity, an infirmity, an 
anomoly or just plain miseries. Also, 
whether it refers to a single sickness, 
a second episode of the same sick- 
ness, a new or recurrent sickness. 
Emerson said “We are of differ- 
ent opinions at different hours but 
we always may be said to be at 
(Continued on the next page) 
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THE NEXT 
MEDICAL MILESTONE— 
CONQUEST 
OF CANCER? 


In a few short years we’ve 
seen the discovery of antibiotics, 
new wonder drugs for 
tuberculosis, a vaccine for polio. 
We will see the conquest 
of cancer, too, if people 
want it badly enough. 
Last year the American 
Cancer Society was unable to 
fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost 
$3,000,000. The reason— 
not enough money. Did 
you give all you could? 
Will you give all you can? 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 





AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 








Definitions Panel—Continued 


heart on the side of truth.” The 
truth for which we search in order 
to be able to answer our immediate 
inquiry seems simple indeed at 
first blush. Over-simplification may 
prove to be a real stumbling block 
and our reference work may involve 
different editions of this same basic 
subject. 

Over-simplification may lead to 
the reckless use of synonyms and 
anonyms and point the way to obliv- 
ion. For example, a dictionary or 
reference work under the heading of 
sickness may direct us to the word 
disease. Turning to the word dis- 
ease, it may refer to sickness. Where 
does this leave us in our quest for 
truth ? 


To Be Safe 


Sickness may mean one thing to 
a layman and quite another to the 
medical profession. Words and 
phrases appearing in the policy may 
mean many things to many people, 
therefore, the only safe underwrit- 
ing procedure is to state in the 
policy contract the exact underwrit- 
ing intent. 

An identical work may have dif- 
ferent connotations in legal opinions 
rendered in the various jurisdic- 
tions. A certain phrase may be in- 
terpreted differently, the presence or 
the absence of clarifying or qualify- 
ing words or phrases may have vary- 
ing significance. Faulty phrasing or 
even punctuation is likely to be dis- 
astrous, and in some instances even 
perfect word selection may not escape 
torture at the hands of court or coun- 
sel determined to disregard the ordi- 
nary meaning of particular words as 
commonly accepted in all other con- 
tracts and ascribed a special mean- 
ing in a particular state, applicable 
alone to a contract of accident and 
health insurance. 


Entitled to a Broad Definition 


Failing to define certain key- 
words, the policyholder is entitled 
to apply a broad definition and a 
liberal interpretation to all ambigu- 
ous or inconsistent words and 
phrases. The courts condone such 
procedure holding that the com- 
pany’s failure to define words which 
are to be given special or limited 





meaning, obviously had in mind the 
common usage of such words or 
phrases. 

The word sickness is a classic 
example. What is the basic mean- 
ing? Is it synonymous with disease, 
or is it a broader or a more restricted 
term? We are all familiar with the 
policy phraseology “sickness where 
ever used in this policy means sick- 
ness or disease.” This is scarcely 
an efficient working definition. What 
about bodily or mental infirmity, 
deformity, physical anomalies or just 
mere miseries? 

While a health policy insures 
against sickness, it does not agree 
to pay for mere sickness. The policy 
does not promise payment because 
of sickness, neither does it agree to 
provide compensation for pain or 
suffering. Under an individual acci- 
dent and health policy there must 
be sickness due to disease or na- 
tural causes covered by the policy 
and such sickness must cause disa- 
bility or involve expense. Such 
coverage is clearly spelled out in the 
policy definition “sickness where 
ever used in this policy means sick- 
ness or disease which causes loss 
covered by this policy commencing 
while the policy is in force.” Even 
this definition must have its qualifi- 
cations. Such qualification may 
read “subject to the provisions con- 
tained in the policy.” This means 
that certain risks will not be insured 
against and certain conditions will 
not be covered. 


House Confinement 


Certain policies may require 
house confinement. This coverage 
frequently confuses the issue rather 
than clarifying it when the policy 
does not define either sickness or 
house confinement. Invariably the 
courts will apply a liberal construc- 
tion to this so-called policy restric- 
tion. In many jurisdictions if the in- 
sured is continually and_ totally 
disabled from performing his ac- 
customed work, and within reasona- 
ble limits has satisfied the house con- 
fining provision, benefits may be 
allowed. 

Unfortunately underwriting  in- 
tent plays little part in the legal con- 
struction of a policy contract unless 
such intent is clearly set forth in the 
policy contract. The underwriting 
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intent may be clear to all concerned 
yet such intent is wholly without 
authority unless it is made an 
integral part of the policy contract. 

Claim administration, serving as 
a stopgap to carry out underwriting 
intent is well and good within cer- 
tain limits. The extension of bene- 
fits and the relaxation of procedures 
meet with little opposition from the 
insuring public. On the other hand, 
attempts to curtail coverage by using 
the yardstick of underwriting intent 
or the application of restricted 
definitions not set forth in the 
policy, immediately raise the hue 















ures @ and cry of sharp practices and such 
Bree & criticism is usually justified. 

icy Accident and health policies for 
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the most part are silent on the sub- 
ject of what constitutes a sickness, 
when such sickness is to be con- 
sidered terminated and what con- 
stitutes a new or recurrent sickness. 
Such terms must be considered in 
the light of factual issues. The un- 
derwriter should not be criticized for 
failure to define all such terms, how- 
ever, claim administrators should 
not be required to carry out under- 
writing intent but should be given 
latitude in applying a realistic defini- 
tion of these terms. A definition ac- 
ceptable to the insuring public and 
the courts must be the yardstick for 


















































































































































































may § the acceptance and payments of 
 Con- & benefits. 
neans 
sured 
; will Realistic Approach 
In the administration of claims, 
general policy calls for a realistic 
approach to all problems. We must 
._ § be fair to the insuring public, to our 
equit© B respective companies and properly 
verag’ B consider the ultimate effect of 
rather technical defenses before attempting 
policy F to assert them. Claim administra- 
“SS OB tors endeavor to do the best they 
ly the B can with the tools available. If the 
astruc policy wording is general, and 
ear: specifics are required, such specifics 
the hy must be supplied either by the claim 
totally administrator or by the courts. 
us 28 In conclusion, the perfect policy is 
ason®-B the one that the insurer and the in- 
= ~~ sured will always read alike and as 
“Fy a final test it will always be read in 
like manner by the courts. 
ng Underwriting intent should be set 
al com ff forth in the policy contract. The con- 
| unless tract should state clearly what it 
on the intended to mean and yet should be, 
writin as far as possible, within the limits 
fe News (Continued on the next page) 
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Definitions Panel—Continved 


of the most carefully selected lan- 
guage, proof against distortion into 
an undertaking more extensive than 
is contemplated by the insurer or 
paid for by the policyholder. The 
intent to limit coverage beyond the 
generally accepted interpretation 
and meaning of words and phrases 
should be authorized by policy 
definition. 

Just as a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, neither is the in- 
dividual accident and health policy 
any better than its weaknesses. 
Such weaknesses soon become ap- 
parent to the claim administrator. 
A real opportunity is overlooked if 
the claim administrator is not con- 
sulted with in the drafting of new 
policies and in the revision of old 
ones. 


A Fair Rule 


What should we pay, not what 
must we pay, should be our rule and 
guide to action. It is to the interest 
of the fair dealing majority that 


AN 


reasonable precautions be taken 
against the machinations of the un- 
scrupulous minority, as well as 
against the deflection of the contract 
by means of legal subtleties. It is 
imperative that the policy be con- 
structed in the light of precedent 
and the hazards of litigation. A con- 
tract should not in any respect be 
ambiguous, uncertain or susceptible 
of strained interpretation. 


Best Administration 


Alexander Pope said “What ‘ere 
is best administered is best.” The 
best administration of individual 
accident and health coverage re- 
quires a knowledge of what the 
policy promises to do as well as the 
intent and also what interpretation 
is likely to be made by the courts 
based upon judicial precedent. 

The words sickness and disease 
are broad terms describing physical 
and mental disease or a condition 
lacking physical or mental well 
being and causing loss covered by 
the policy. The words sickness and 
disease certainly include bodily and 
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mental infirmity, deformity, anom- 
alies and just plain miseries not 
otherwise excluded in a specific acci- 
dent and health policy contract. 


GODFREY M. DAY 
Second Vice President 
Claims Department 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


HEN WE START TALKING about 
Wi policy provision which 
defines covered charges as those 
which are “necessary and reasona- 
ble” or “regular and customary,” 
we immediately run into the ques- 
tion of our relations with the medi- 
cal profession. Unfortunately, when 
this question was first raised on 
an industry-wide basis, it was 
sometimes referred to as “overuse 
and abuse.” This implied to some 
people that we were blaming all our 
woes on the doctors, and a number 
of companies have refused to be- 
come involved to any substantial 
extent. 

The rise in popularity in major 
medical and comprehensive insur- 
ance being written on a group basis 
has made this a problem of ever 
increasing importance. But let’s not 
delude ourselves that this is only 
a group problem. Major medical is 
also making rapid strides on the in- 
dividual insurance basis. And re- 
member that the average doctor is 
not going to differentiate between 
an individual and a group contract. 


Rising Cost of Medicine 


Doctors and insurance men alike 
are concerned with rising costs of 
medical attention. It is time for us 
to re-evalute our practices and see 
whether we are doing everything 
possible to cooperate with one 
another to stem the tide. Few pro- 
fessions have been more deeply con- 
cerned with public attitudes than 
the medical profession. Few pro- 
fessions have done as much to pre- 
serve the high code of their ethics. 
The activities of the health insur- 
ance industry during the past few 
years are ample evidence of the fact 
that we are equally concerned with 
the public attitude toward us and 
our method of doing business. 

The suggestion has been made 
that an insurance industry commit- 
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tee be formed which would receive 
from individual companies cases on 
which the charges appear to be un- 
reasonable. This, I believe, is en- 
tirely the wrong approach. It indi- 
cates a timidity on the part of the 
individual company, which in turn 
might well carry the implication that 
this is a punitive action. It is cum- 
bersome, slow, and unwieldly. 

I would hope that local insurance 
committees might be organized to 
work with the medical grievance 
committees on questions of policy. 
The start should probably be made 
in areas where the problem is most 
aggravated. Nothing does more to 
clear the atmosphere than face-to- 
face meetings with a frank, free and 
open discussion of mutual problems. 
The machinery best adapted to the 
local situation can be refined. There 
will also be a clearer understanding 
of the type of cases that the griev- 
ance committee should and wants to 
see. When a specific case arises, let 
the company involved then handle it 
as an individual matter. 

We know that the standards’ of 
the medical profession would put 
the purity of Ivory Soap to shame. 
They are reaching for 100% purity ; 
and if we, who are vitally interested 
for material reasons in their reach- 
ing that goal, refuse to cooperate 
with them, how long can we expect 
the doctors to continue to have any 
interest in our problems? Now is 
the time for us to let the doctors 
know that we want to help them in 
any way we can with their problems, 
just as we look to them to help us 
with ours. 


Deductible Malpractices 


There is another problem of 
which I am afraid some of us are not 
aware. It is going to increase 
rapidly. I am referring to a practice 
that is developing in certain areas of 
the country. So far it is occurring 
principally in localities where a large 
corporation has purchased compre- 
hensive insurance with a deducti- 
ble. But have no doubts that if the 
practice continues, it will affect in- 
dividual policyholders quite as much 
as group certificateholders. 

In one area doctors are under con- 
siderable pressure from patients to 
submit all charges under the name of 
one child even though his services 
may have been rendered to several 
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children in the same family. This is 
of course to avoid two or more de- 
ductibles where the contract invokes 
such a reduction for each covered 
member of the family. 

On the other side of the coin, 
many doctors feel that the insurance 
companies are compounding the 
felony by not coming up with a solu- 
tion to the question of duplication or 
even multiplication of coverages. 
They ask why their fees should be 
questioned when the insurance com- 
panies seem willing to allow their 
patients to make a profit. This is a 
problem of many facets, and we had 
better avail ourselves of the present 
cooperative climate by attacking it 
forthrightly. 

To my mind, the “reasonable and 
customary” provision is going to be- 
come an _ increasingly important 
phrase in our policies if we are to 
continue to write broad health 
coverages at a premium acceptable to 
the public. We have available a 
strong ally to help us make that 
phrase effective. That ally is in turn 
asking us for help. That ally is of 
course the medical profession. Let’s 
cooperate—and cooperate now. 
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PERSON WHO has purchased a 

personal accident insurance 
policy expects the company to pay 
if he suffers a loss as a result of a 
bodily injury caused by an accident. 
This is a simple statement of fact 
that should not produce much argu- 
ment. Generally speaking, it de- 
scribes the intent of the company. 
Starting from this premise, it would 
seem an easy matter to use words 
that will fulfill the expectation of the 
policyholder and clearly express the 
intent of the company. 


Different Languages 


Why, then, has this part of the 
insuring clause produced so much 
litigation over the years? That 
alone should convince anyone that 
on this subject, at least, the insur- 
ing public and the insurance industry 
do not speak the same language. 
It’s about time that they got 
together ! 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the word 


“accident.” To the 


average person an accident is an 


Let’s examine the component 
parts “loss”, “bodily injury”, and 
“accident”. The word “loss” does 
not lend itself to much misinterper- 
tation. Almost invariably the policy- 
holder understands that he has 
bought income protection or expense 
reimbursement in one form or 
another. As a rule, it is not diffi- 
cult for the company to design the 
policy so that the type of loss to be 
covered is clearly defined. 


Flexible Phrase 


The phrase “bodily injury” is 
somewhat more flexible, especially 
when applied to an occasional case 
that is complicated by unusual 
factors. Here again, however, both 
the policyholder and the company 
understand that bodily injury and 
sickness or disease bear an opposite 
relationship and language offers no 
barrier in bringing out the difference 
between the two. The inclusion of 
the phrase “solely and indepen- 
dently of all other causes” is a 
reasonable modification that is 
usually sufficient to remove any 
doubt whatsoever. 

Most of the controversy and 
litigation involving the insuring 
clause has centered on the definition 


unfortunate, unexpected occurrence. 
His object in purchasing a personal 
accident insurance policy is to pro- 
tect himself against loss should he 
suffer a bodily injury as the result 
of such occurrence. It was recog- 
nized early in the accident insurance 
business that death and disability 


could result in a number of differ- 
ent ways. In their attempts to so 
word the policy that they would 
only be required to pay for the con- 
tingency insured against, companies 
were prone to over-correct. Re- 
dundancy of wording and wide- 
spread lack of uniformity created 
confusion in the minds of policy- 
holders, courts and even company 
representatives. 


Accidental Means 


The “accidental means” wording 
was employed by many companies 
in the infancy of the accident insur- 
ance business. It is still being used 
by some. Numerous variations, all 
designed to express more clearly the 
intent of the policy, soon made their 
appearance. A very popular varia- 
tion was one which insured the 
policyholder against loss resulting 
directly and independently of all 
other causes from bodily injury. ef- 
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fected solely through external, 
violent and purely accidental means. 

Others followed this wording, but 
added qualifying phrases such as “as 
the proximate cause thereof’, “but 
not due directly or indirectly to 
bodily infirmity or disease or injury 
intentionally inflicted by himself or 
by any other person (unprovoked 
assault excepted) or injuries re- 
ceived while insane.” Still others 
followed essentially the same word- 
ing, but referred to injury “of 
which there shall be visible marks 
on the body” and, as if this were not 
enough, “of which there shall be 
visible signs on the outside of the 
body.” 

These complex phrases were all 
designed with one purpose in mind: 
to define the intent of the policy in 
such way that there could be no 
doubt as to the specific character of 
the contingency insured against. 
They failed in their purpose because 
few people outside of the industry 
were able to reconcile them with 
the general understanding that a per- 
sonal accident insurance policy was 
supposed to cover a loss resulting 
from a bodily injury caused by an 
accident. 

Claim men have gotten them- 
selves hopelessly entangled in trying 
to explain accidental means to a 
policyholder or even to an attorney. 
The courts themselves have ren- 
dered contrary decisions on cases 
involving similar circumstances fre- 
quently because the simple question 
of whether or not there had been an 
accident was clouded by learned and 
verbose expositions of theory on the 
subject of accidental means. One of 
the numerous books and articles 
written to clear up the confusion 
defines accidental means as “an acci- 
dent caused by an accident.” Try to 
explain that to the average policy- 
holder ! 


Out of Confusion 


It is small wonder that the indus- 
try searched for new ways to ex- 
press the intent of the policy. Out of 
this welter of confusion came the 
phrase “accidental bodily injury’— 
an improvement in clarity but a step 
beyond the original purpose and 
intent of an accident insurance 
policy. An accident is a single event 
—a happening that is unforeseen, 
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unintentional and unexpected by the 
victim. An accidental bodily injury 
is not a single event by a result. 
Except for self-inflicted injury, any 
injury can be said to be accidental 
in the sense that it is undesigned and 


























































































































































































































































































































‘© ff unintentional, This wording opens 
RY up a field that was not intended to be 
°r covered by a personal accident in- 
ee surance policy. 
of One example is that of a series of 
“tS ff events culminating in a bodily injury 
rd. rather than a single event causing a 
Ol FE bodily injury. To avoid payment of 
tks J questionable large specific loss 
not Ff claims, some companies have applied 
be 9 the accidental bodily injury wording 
the Ff to the disability clause and the acci- 
dental means wording to the death 
all | and dismemberment clause—all in 
nd: 9 the same contract. 
si In doing some research for this 
nO f| paper I came across a brief on acci- 
j of § dental means written in 1913 by the 
inst. B late Martin P. Cornelius, then 
‘use f Assistant General Attorney and 
Stty 7 later President of my company. He 
with prefaced it by saying, 
Pet- § “Accident policies have from the 
was ff very nature of things been drawn in 
iting many different ways. For this 
y 4" F reason and because of the limited 
character of the hazard insured 
hem- B against and the difficulty of stating 
yi" § that hazard in general terms, it is 
to 4 not surprising that there is much 
rney- § confusion and misunderstanding as 
ren & to the law. 
se “The business of accident insur- 
 fre- ance is of comparatively recent 
‘ston § origin and the litigation of today is 
en anf making the law by which the com- 
d and panies are to be governed, perhaps, 
m the B for centuries. It is therefore very 
ne of desirable from the standpoint of the 
ticles companies, that the principles of the 
fusion Ft law by which they are to be 
1 acc’ B governed be fixed by the reported 
ry t0 & decisions uniformly and definitely.” 
olicy- Truer words were never spoken. 
Unfortunately, policies continued to 
be drawn in many different ways 
and, the principles of law were not 
i fixed uniformly and definitely. 
indus- § While this has served to make the 
to €X B claim man’s job very interesting it 
Out of § has also created confusion and mis- 
ne the understanding on the part of the in- 
ury — § suring public. This certainly is not 
a step & the effect that the insurance industry 
e and has been so earnestly striving to 
urance B produce. 
e -t The time has come to take a new 
reseen, 
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look at the insuring clause. If the or, if policies provide for partial 
industry has learned anything at all disability, during such period of time 
from its experience in the past one as the insured is unable to perform 
hundred years, it has learned that some of the duties of his occupation. 
policyholders and courts do not nec- Over the years it has become in- 
essarily speak the same language creasingly difficult to determine total 
as that employed by companies in disability 
writing policies. It was this theory (1) because of various definitions 
that prompted my company, several of disability as it pertains to occupa- 
years ago, to change the wording of tion and 
its insuring clause to state simply (2) because of interpretation of 
that the policy insures against total disability by the public and the 
“bodily injury caused by accident support given by the courts. 
and resulting directly and indepen- 
dently of all other causes in loss 
covered by this policy.” Causes Most Difficulty 

This wording fulfills the expecta- The definition which apparently is 
tion of the policyholder and clearly the cause of the principal difficulty 
expresses the intent of the company. is the one which states, “whenever 
It has improved our relations with used in this policy, total disability 
our policyholders and has not re- means the complete inability of the 
sulted in our paying any claims that insured to perform any and all of 
would not have been paid under the _ the duties of his regular occupation.” 


“accidental means” wording. Many attempts have been made 
to more clearly define total disa- 
bility, but most of the clauses used 

ROLAND S. JACK 


Claims Vice President have been interpreted in various 

Monarch Life Insurance Company ners and a clear-cut definition of 

Springfield, Massachusetts total disability has been extremely 
difficult to attain. 

When the definition of “inability 
of the insured to perform the duties 
of his occupation” has been used, it 
has been construed literally to mean 
the inability of the insured to per- 
form the particular duties of his 
regular occupation. This has created 
problems and has resulted in the 
(Continued on page 84) 


EFORE WE CAN opiscuss_ the 

definition of occupation, we 
should first be agreed upon what 
we are insuring against. I think we 
are all agreed that basically we are 
concerned with the payment of disa- 
bility benefits during the period 
when an insured is totally disabled 
as a result of accident or sickness, 
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1956 Exam 


RTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING—{Continued) 


PERSONAL SITUATION 


(Note: The following additional 
facts pertain to “A’s” personal sit- 
uation. These, together with the 
facts presented for the business sit- 
uation on page 28 in the November 
COURANT, form the basis for the 
remaining questions.) 

Family: Dr. “A” is 44 years of 
age and has a wife age 43, a son 
age 17, and a daughter age 11. The 
son, a senior in high school, aspires 
to be a doctor and will enter college 
in the fall of 1956. Dr. “A’s” father, 
age 72 lives with Dr. “A” and is 
dependent on him for financial sup- 
port. 

Income: Dr. “A’s” income last 
year was approximately $60,000, de- 
rived from his earnings of $55,000 
from the partnership, $1,500 in earn- 
ings on securities jointly held with 
his wife, and $2,000 in royalties 
from a text-book on surgery au- 
thored by Dr. “A” and published in 
1953. 

Assets and Liabilities: Dr. “A” 
holds personal assets in his own 
name in the amount of $33,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: stock in “Medi- 
cal Assets, Inc.,” $17,000; partner- 
ship interest in “A and B Clinic,” 
$9,000 ; miscellaneous assets, $3,000 ; 
and cash in bank, $4,000. He holds 
the following property in joint 
tenancy with Mrs. “A,” with right 
of survivorship: checking account in 
bank, $1,000; corporate securities, 
$30,000; household furnishings, 
$10,000; and automobiles, $4,000. 
Dr. and Mrs. “A” hold as tenants 
by the entirety their residence 
valued at $50,000. The personal 
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Composite Answers 


debts of Dr. “A” total $30,000 at 
the present time, including a $25,- 
000 mortgage on the residence. 

Life Insurance: Dr. “A’s” insur- 
ance estate, all payable in lump sum, 
is as follows: 


(b) Describe briefly the duties 
and obligations which would be 
assumed by Dr. “A’s” brother if 
he were appointed by the court 
as executor in the settlement of 
Dr. “A’s” estate. 





Type of Policy Date of Issue Face Amount Beneficiary 
30-payment life 1926 $ 4,000 Father 
10-year renewable term 1938 30,000 Wife 
Ordinary life (NSLI) 1946 10,000 Wife 
Retirement income 1949 13,500 Wife 


Trust: Mrs. “A” is beneficiary 
under a trust created for her by her 
father upon his death seven years 
ago. The trust property, subject to 
withdrawal by Mrs. “A,” is valued 
at $30,000. Mrs. “A,” an only child, 
expects to inherit an additional 
$100,000 in oil properties upon her 
mother’s death. 

Wills: Dr. and Mrs. “A” have 
wills in which each leaves his or her 
entire estate to the other, if living, 
and, if not living, to the children in 
equal shares. 


QUESTION 5 


Dr. “A” made his present will 
several years ago at which time 
he named his brother, a minister 
in a neighboring state, as sole 
executor of his estate. Now, with 
the accumulation of additional 
assets, he is considering the ap- 
pointment of a corporate execu- 
tor. 

(a) Under what circumstances 
might Dr. “A’s” brother not be 
appointed executor by the court 
even though he is named execu- 
tor in the will? 





(c) Outline the advantages 
and disadvantages of Dr. “A’s” 
having a bank or trust company 
as sole executor of his estate: 

(d) Would an executor have 
any legal responsibility with re- 
spect to settlement of proceeds of 
the life insurance contracts now 
owned by Dr. “A”? Why or why 
not? 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) Even though Dr. “A” has 
named his brother as executor the 
court may not appoint him as execu- 
tor for several possible reasons. The 
court might refuse to appoint the 
brother because he is located in an- 
other state and thus, resides outside 
the jurisdiction of the court. The 
brother might be dead or he might 
refuse to serve as executor. The 
court also might question the broth- 
er’s competency or qualifications to 
serve. Finally, if a bond with surety 
were required, the brother might not 
be able to meet the requirements 
imposed by the surety company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Are you ready for your own 


general agency? 


Fran E. Bowen, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Western Division 


Paul B. Strom, A. Murray Brown, | 
Superintendent of Agencies, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Eastern Division Central Division 


If you are confident you have the experience, knowledge and 
ability to build your own staff and successfully operate your 
own general agency, Old Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged leader in the specialized 
credit life field, has for many years written ordinary life as well, 
and offers a complete portfolio of ordinary policies to meet the 
needs of any client—or any general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in the 48 states, District of Columbia, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

As of July 31, 1957 Old Republic had $2,054,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. 

Through its associated company, Old Republic Insurance 
Company of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, agents can be offered, 
on a selected basis, facilities for writing fire and all casualty 
lines except ocean marine. 

Old Republic is actively interested in expansion in all lines, 
and in securing men whose calibre, judgment and experience 
qualify them to become general agents. 


If you believe ‘you can meet the 
necessary requirements, contact 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
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© Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 











C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) Dr. “A’s” brother would 
have to assume the same duties and 
responsibilities as any other execu- 
tor. These may be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) to obtain court authority, 
(2) to assemble the assets, (3) to 
safeguard the assets, (4) to pay the 
debts of the estate, (5) to account 
to the court and (6) to distribute 
the net estate. 


(1) Even though “A’s” brother 
were nominated as executor in ‘‘A’s” 


will, he would still have to be ap- 
pointed by a court of jurisdiction 
before he could serve in that capac- 
ity. He would have to petition the 
court for letters testamentary which, 
if granted, would serve as evidence 
of his authority to administer “A’s” 
estate. Unless relieved by the will, 
“A’s” brother will have to post a 
bond with surety. 


(2) The law in all states requires 
that the executor take control and 
possession of all personal property 














THE MEN WITH THE GUARANTEE 


Setting the Pace! 


The Men with The Guarantee are setting a dynamic 
sales pace in the insurance industry. 


Their outstanding success is measured by sales that 
are over 40% ahead of last year, which has pushed insur- 
ance in force to more than $420,000,000 and assets in 


excess of $100,000,000. 


Career opportunities with The Guarantee offer: 


© Agency-minded home office 
support 


Outstanding field training 
programs 


Attractive sales packages 
that make closing sales easy 


A complete line of personal 
protection to sell 


Two new financing programs 
Excellent pension plan 


Famous liberal 5-Star 
Contract 


For further details of the Dynamic Guar- 
antee Sales Program, write directly to: 


LIFE - ACCIDENT + SICKNESS - HOSPITALIZATION 
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MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LUAU RS 


RALPH E. KIPLINGER, 
President 





_ J.D. ANDERSON 
Agency Vice President 
1805 Douglas Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


owned by the deceased at the time of 
death. In most states ownership of 
real estate passes directly to the heirs 
and such property does not have to 
be administered by the executor. If, 
the personal property is not sufficient 
to pay the debts of the estate, the 
executor, with permission of the 
court, can take over and dispose of 
a sufficient amount of real property 
to clear the obligations of the estate. 


(3) An important responsibility 
of Dr. “A’s” brother as executor 
would be the safekeeping, safeguard- 
ing and insuring of all property com- 
ing within the probate estate. This 
requires the preparation and filing 
(within the time limit specified by 
state statutes) with the court, of an 
inventory of all property belonging 
to the estate of Dr. “A.” In accord- 
ance with the law of the state, the 
executor should make arrangements 
for an appraisement of all the in- 
ventoried property. Perishable goods 
should be disposed of, valuable items 
such as furs, jewelry and works of 
art should be placed in safekeeping 
and types of property which cannot 
be accommodated within a safe de- 
posit box or vault should be safe- 
guarded appropriately. In addition 
to the arrangements for safekeeping 
and safeguarding appropriately all 
the property of Dr. “A,” the ex- 
ecutor should maintain adequate 
amounts of insurance to protect the 
property against insurable hazards. 


(4) The executor is under obli- 
gation to pay the debts of the estate, 
including any taxes due. He must 
not pay blindly all claims filed 
against the estate but must ascertain 
their validity and deny those which 
appear to be without foundation. If 
the cash or liquidating value of the 
estate assets should be exceeded by 
the claims against the estate, he must 
meet the claims in the order of pref- 
erence specified in the appropriate 
state law. 


(5) After assembling all of the 
estate assets and paying all claims 
against the estate, the executor files 
an accounting with the court setting 
forth total receipts, total disburse- 
ments and a statement of the remain- 
ing net estate which is available for 
distribution in accordance with the 
terms of the will. The executor pre- 
pares these accounting statements 
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priate 


(a) Dr. “A’s” long range plans 
call for his retirement at age 65. 
He has read that under the Fed- 






€.i.U. Questions—Continued 


age 65 and over. Describe how 
those provisions of the 1954 
Federal Internal Revenue Code 
would affect Dr. “A” after his re- 
tirement at age 65. 

(6b) If, upon the maturity of 
his retirement income policy 
purchased in 1949, Dr. “A” 
should elect settlement under the 
option providing income for ten 





Sip 


we 





years certain and life thereafter, 
explain the Federal income tax 
treatment of the payments to 
Dr. “A” under the contract. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) One provision in the 1954 
Federal Internal Revenue Code 
which would affect Dr. “A” after 
his retirement at age 65 is the double 
exemption provision. This provision 


Keeping Faith through the years 


For over 90 years, since 1867, the Equitable 
Life of Iowa and its field associates have been 
keeping faith with American families — a faith 






founded on the security of life insurance — 
and as a New Year approaches, they renew 
again this continuing pledge. 
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permits a person who has attained 
the age of sixty-five before the end 
of the taxable year to deduct $1200 
from adjusted gross income as a 
personal exemption instead of the 
usual $600. When Mrs. “A” reaches 
age 65, she also will be eligible for 
the $1200 exemption whether or not 
Dr. and Mrs. “A” file a joint return 
or individual returns. 

Dr. “A” would be allowed a speci- 
fied credit against his Federal in- 
come tax for income received from 
pensions, annuities, interest, rents 
and dividends, upon reaching age 
65. The credit is 20% of the first 
$1200 of income received from the 
aforementioned sources, less any 
payments under the Federal O.A.S.1. 
program. Since Dr. “A” is not un- 
der social security he would be en- 
titled to the full credit allowed by 
law. Therefore, after reaching age 
65 Dr. “A” would be permitted to 
deduct from his calculated Federal 
income tax an amount equal to 20% 
of $1200 or $240. To be eligible for 
this retirement credit, Dr. “A’”’ must 
have earned at least $600 a year for 
ten years prior to age 65, which ap- 
pears to be a reasonable assumption 
in his case. Mrs. “A” would like- 
wise be entitled to the retirement 
income credit when she reaches age 
65 provided she has met the eligi- 
bility requirement. 

Finally, persons age 65 and over 
can deduct all medical and dental 
expenses from adjusted gross in- 
come, rather than only those in ex- 
cess of 3% of adjusted gross income. 
Medical and dental expenses of Mrs. 
“A” may also be deducted from ad- 
justed gross income if Dr. “A” is 
age 65 even though she is not age 65. 

(b) If Dr. “A” should elect set- 
tlement for his retirement income 
policy under a life income option 
with ten years certain either before 
or within 60 days after maturity of 
the contract, the payments would be 
taxed as annuity payments under the 
1954 Revenue Code. That means 
that a portion of each monthly pay- 
ment is treated as return of prin- 
cipal, and hence is excluded from 
gross income, and a portion is 
treated as interest and hence is tax- 
able as ordinary income. That por- 
tion of each monthly payment which 
is considered to be a return of prin- 
cipal is determined by multiplying 
the total payment by the so-called 
“exclusion ratio.” The exclusion 
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ratio is derived by dividing the 
‘fnvestment in the contract” by the 
“expected return” under the con- 
tract. If a life income option is 
elected before maturity of an endow- 
ment or retirement income policy or 
within sixty days thereafter, there 
will be no tax on the “gain”: (the 
difference between the face of the 
policy and the premiums paid) and 
the “investment in the contract” will 
be construed to be gross premiums 
paid less any dividends received, 
and plus any interest reported on 
dividend accumulations. If the elec- 
tion is not made before maturity or 
within sixty days thereafter, the 
“gain” is taxable as income for that 
year, however, the face of the policy 
plus any paid-up additions and ac- 
cumulated dividends is then consid- 
ered to be the “investment in the 
contract.” If there is a refund fea- 
ture, as there is in the present case, 
the value of the refund feature is 
deducted from the gross investment 
in the contract to arrive at the “ad- 
justed investment in the contract.” 
The value of the refund feature in 
this case equals a certain percentage 
of either total investment or the total 
amount guaranteed, whichever is 
less. This percentage is obtained 
from Table lil in the regulations. 
The “expected return” equals Dr. 
“A’s” yearly annuity income multi- 
plied by his life expectancy, which 
is obtained from Table I in the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department. 

The exclusion ratio remains un- 
changed throughout the lifetime of 
the annuitant, even after the annui- 
tant has recovered his investment in 
the contract. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) On the assumption that 
Dr. “A’s” will and the manner in 
which he holds title to his prop- 
erty remain unchanged: 

(1) Make a list of the assets 
which would be includible in his 
gross estate for Federal estate 
lax purposes. 

(2) Enumerate the various 
types of deductions which are 
allowable under the Federal es- 
tate tax. 

(3) Make an approximate es- 
timate of Dr. “A’s” taxable estate 
under the Federal estate tax. 

(6) In view of the high income 
tax bracket in which Dr, and Mrs. 
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Atlantic Life agents are finding it easier 
than ever to open the door to many new 
prospects with the magic letters E.S.P.S.— 
Employee Security Planning Service. 
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“A” now find themselves, they 
would like to transfer the income 
from the $30,000 trust to their 
children but do not wish to lose 
permanent control of the corpus 
of the trust. 

(1) How might this be done 
in order to gain the most favor- 
able Federal income tax treat- 
ment of the trust income? Ex- 
plain. 

(2) What Federal gift tax im- 
plications, if any, are involved 
in your solution? Explain. 








Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) The assets which would 
be includible in Dr. “A’s” gross 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses would be as follows: 
Personal assets : 

Stock in “Medical As- 


"gee $ 17,000 
Partnership interest in 

“A and B Clinic” ... 9,000 
Miscellaneous assets . . 3,000 
Cash in bank ......... 4,000 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Life insurance ....... 57,500 
Property held jointly with 

Mrs. “A”: 
Checking account in 

OS RRP rare 1,000 
Corporate securities .. 30,000 
Household furnishings. 10,000 
Automobiles ......... 4,000 
PENN 6a 5 caiciS oh der 50,000 
Total meets ;... 6 sie ves $185,500 


Note: There may also be includi- 
ble a value for royalties on “A’s” 
book if there is the prospect of con- 
tinued income after his death. 


(2) The deductions from the 
gross estate allowable under the 
Federal estate tax law in arriving 
at the value of the taxable estate 
include the following: (1) funeral 
expenses, (2) administration ex- 
penses, (3) claims against the es- 
tate, (4) unpaid mortgages and liens 
if the full value of the incumbent 
property is included in the gross 
estate, (5) losses from casualties 
during the administration of the 
estate, (6) the marital deduction, 
and (7) charitable bequest. In addi- 
tion to these deductions the estate 
is permitted a $60,000 specific ex- 
emption which may be deducted 
after the marital deduction has been 
subtracted from the adjusted gross 
estate. 


(3) It was indicated in (1) above 
that “A’s” gross estate totals $185,- 
000. From this amount can be de- 
ducted the $5,000 of personal debts, 
the $25,000 mortgage on the resi- 
dence, and estimated administrative 
cost and expenses of last illness of 
$5,500 to arrive at the estimated 
adjusted gross estate. The esti- 
mated adjusted gross estate would 
thus be $150,000. The estate would 
be allowed a marital deduction equal 
to one-half of the adjusted gross 
estate or $75,000. The remaining 
$75,000 would be reduced by the 
$60,000 specific exemption leaving 
a net taxable estate of $15,000. 


(b) (1) Dr. and Mrs. “A” would 
obtain more favorable Federal in- 
come tax treatment of the trust in- 
come if Mrs. “A” would withdraw 
the $30,000 from the trust and 
create a short-term irrevocable trust 
for a period of at least ten years. If 
the income is left to accumulate in 
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the trust it will be taxable to the 
trust as a separate tax-paying entity 
and the tax rates would be lower 
than the rates that would be appli- 
cable to Dr. and Mrs. “A.” If the 
trust income were paid out to the 
children it would be taxable to the 
children as separate tax-paying enti- 
ties. If the trust income, however, 
is used for support of the children 
such income would be taxable to 
the grantor, Mrs. “A,” assuming 
she were obligated under local law 
to support the children. 

(2) For Federal gift tax purposes 
the principal sum of $30,000, the 
corpus of the trust, is not a com- 
pleted gift and, therefore, would not 
be taxable under the Federal gift 
tax laws. What has been given is 
the right to receive income. At the 
time the short-term irrevocable trust 
is created there is a gift of the pres- 
ent value of the income for at least 
a 10-year period. Only the value of 
the income right is subject to Fed- 
eral gift tax. 

Assuming that a trust was created 
with only the annual income from the 
$30,000 considered as a gift of a 
present interest, Dr. and Mrs. “A” 
might avoid a gift tax by utilizing 
the $3,000 annual exclusion which is 
available to each of them with re- 
spect to each of their children. This 
would permit Dr. and Mrs. “A” to 
make joint gifts of $12,000 of trust 
income a year to their two children 
without incurring gift tax liability. 
Although it is unlikely that they 
would need to, both the doctor and 
his wife could also make use of the 
$30,000 life time exemption for gift 
tax purposes. This would permit 
the two of them together to make 
an additional gift of $60,000 at any 
time, or on a cumulative basis dur- 
ing their life time, without having 
to pay a gift tax. 


QUESTIONS 8 and 9 


(a) In view of the information 
given and consistent with reason- 
able assumptions which you may 
make as to living standards and 
long range family plans, and also 
taking into consideration the rec- 
ommendations you have made 
previously in relation to his 
partnership and corporation in- 
terests, what recommendations 
would you make for the purchase 
of any new life insurance on the 





life of Dr. “A”? Give reasons 
for your recommendations. 
(6b) Assuming Dr. “A” accepts 
your recommendations concern- 
ing the purchase of any new life 
insurance, what recommenda- 
tions would you make _ with 
respect to the beneficiary des. 
ignations and the settlement ar. 
rangements for the old and any 
new life insurance on the life of 
Dr. “A”? Give reasons for your 
recommendations. 


(c) Should Dr. “A” decide to 
purchase juvenile insurance on 
the life of his daughter, what 
ownership and beneficiary provi- 
sions would you recommend? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


(d) What factors in Dr. and 
Mrs. “A’s” situation would sug- 
gest the wisdom of using a testa- 
mentary trust by either or both? 


(e) What factors in Dr. and 
Mrs. “A’s” situation would sug- 
gest that a testamentary trust 
might not be needed in this situa- 
tion? 


Answer to Questions 8 and 9 


(a) On the basis of the informa- 
tion given, reasonable assumptions 
would indicate that Dr. “A” has 
considerable need for new life .in- 
surance. An income of $15,000 for 
Dr. “A’s” family during a two-year 
readjustment period would appear 
reasonable. If adequate provision 
is made for the educational needs 
of both children, and a mortgage 
redemption policy is provided to pay 
off the mortgage on the house, it 
would appear that Mrs. “A” could 
manage her home and provide a 
standard of living for the family 
approximating that to which they 
have become accustomed, with an 
income for the family of between 
$10,000 and $12,000 during the de- 
pendency period and a life income 
for Mrs. “A” of between $8,000 
and $10,000 a year after both chil- 
dren are through school. Such an 
income to Mrs. “A” would not be 
unreasonable in view of the $60,000 
of income earned by Dr. “A” in 
1955. 


Dr. “A” has a special need for 
life insurance to provide a life in- 
come for his father who is currently 
making his home with Dr. “A’s” 
family and is dependent upon Dr. 
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“A.” High on the list of insurance 
needs for Dr. “A” would be a suffi- 
cient amount of life insurance to 
assure the completion of the family’s 
educational objectives for both the 
son and the daughter. As a mini- 
mum, $10,000 for each of the two 
children would seem_ reasonable. 
Consideration also should be given 
to providing sufficient liquidity for 
the family to meet emergency needs 
that might arise. However, if Dr. 
“A” arranges a reasonable and prac- 
tical life insurance program which 
is consistent with his current level 
of income, any emergency needs 
which the family might have should 
automatically be taken care of. A 
$25,000 life insurance policy should 
be provided to redeem the mortgage 
which is outstanding if the home in 
which the family is currently living 
appears to be a practical arrange- 
ment for the family in case of Dr. 
“A’s” death. If Dr. “A” survives 
to retirement, a minimum income for 
life should be provided through life 
insurance. Finally, life insurance 
should be provided to meet both the 
Federal estate tax and the cost of 
administering Dr. “A’s” estate. As- 
suming administration costs will ap- 
proximate 5% of the probate estate, 
the administration of Dr. “A’s” es- 
tate would cost about $8,000. 

To determine the amount of new 
insurance needed by Dr. “A,” one 
should take the assets which are 
currently available, including the life 
insurance policies on Dr. “A’s” life 
and determine to what extent they 
will cover the needs which have 
been outlined above. The difference 
between the family needs and the 
available assets should be covered 
with new insurance. With respect 
to retirement it should be recognized 
that since the doctor is not covered 
by social security, full provision for 
retirement income must be provided 
by life insurance or other private 
medium. The recommendation of 
the life underwriter for the amount 
of new insurance needed also must 
consider the ability of the doctor 
to pay for new insurance. Since 
his $60,000 annual income places 
Dr. “A” in a high tax bracket, a 
realistic life insurance program must 
recognize his capacity to pay pre- 
miums after income taxes. 

(b) The first recommendation 
which should be made’ relative to 
beneficiary designations and settle- 
ment arrangements for the old life 
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Disability Income Continuance (DIC) 
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IOWA 


at the expense of financial security 


insurance on the life of Dr. “A” 
would be the recommendation to 
change the method of settling the 
proceeds of the $4,000 thirty-pay- 
ment life insurance policy, the bene- 
ficiary of which is Dr. “A’s” father, 
from lump sum to life income for 
Dr. “A’s” father. This change would 
assure that the life insurance pro- 
ceeds would be used for the pur- 
pose for which Dr. “A” intended. 
In later years Dr. “A’s” father who 
is now age 72 might become fully 
incompetent to manage the funds 


ASSETS 
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INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


$150 Million 
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and, therefore, would be vulnerable 
to the hazard of senility, as well as 
the usual hazards to which life in- 
surance proceeds may be exposed 
when settled on the lump sum basis. 

In order to make certain that Dr. 
“A’s” wife will receive some income 
which will be guaranteed for her 
lifetime, some of the life insurance 
proceeds should be settled on a life 
income option. 

It might be desirable to convert 
the ten-year renewable term insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 











C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ance to permanent insurance at the 
original date of issue (1938) if the 
settlement options available in pol- 
icies issued in that year could be 
obtained. These options, in general, 
would be more favorable than sim- 
ilar options given in contracts issued 
in recent years. Inasmuch as such 
retroactive conversion would require 
a considerable cash outlay a careful 
weighing of the cost of the conver- 
sion against the advantages of the 


terms of the earlier policy should 
be made. 

In order to provide flexibility with 
respect to a portion of the life in- 
surance proceeds, some of the life 
insurance proceeds might be placed 
under the interest option with the 
beneficiary being given the right to 
withdraw all or a part of the prin- 
cipal at any time and the right to 
change later to one of the instal- 
ment options. This flexibility may 
be desirable to assure the availability 
of cash funds to meet any one of 
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several possible emergency needs of 
the family. By use of the interest 
or deposit option the insured can 
avoid the disadvantages of the cash 
or lump sum settlement and yet pro- 
vide adequate flexibility for the ben- 
eficiaries. 

As an alternative, considerable 
flexibility might be achieved by the 
creation of a life insurance trust. 
If the services of a competent trustee 
can be obtained, it might be to_the 
advantage of Dr. “A’s” family to 
have a trustee manage and distribute 
the proceeds for the benefit of the 
family as a unit. Dr. “A’s” ‘life in- 
surance policies are in different com- 
panies with the usual differences in 
terms and conditions, and by use of 
an insurance trust the doctor can 
bring all of these policies together 
under one unified settlement plan. 
In this way Dr. “A” can adapt all 
of his insurance estate to the needs 
of his family. The insurance trust 
would provide flexibility since the 
trustee would have authority to vary 
the allocation of the funds among 
alternative investment opportunities 
without altering the basic purpose 
which the insurance proceeds were 
intended to serve. A capable trustee 
can competently exercise discretion 
in investing the funds for the benefit 
of all the heirs. Possessing this 
discretionary power the trustee 
oftentimes can serve effectively the 
changing and unpredictable needs of 
the insured’s family over the years. 


(c) If Dr. “A” should decide to 
purchase insurance on the life of 
his daughter, there are several pos- 
sibilities which might prove satis- 
factory with respect to the owner- 
ship and beneficiary provisions in 
the policy. In those states in which 
enabling statutes recognize a minor 
as legally competent to own a life 
insurance policy, Dr. “A” might 
designate his daughter as owner of 
the policies on her life and the 
daughter, parents, brother or estate 
as revocable beneficiary. As a result 
of the enabling statutes there will be 
no need for the appointment of a 
guardian of the daughter’s life in- 
surance. This arrangement would 
not require the inclusion of the life 
insurance in Dr. “A’s” estate. 

Designating Mrs. “A” as owner 
and beneficiary of the policy on the 
daughter’s life again will not cause 
inclusion of the life insurance in 
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Dr. “A’s” estate, and would at the 
same time solve the problem of the 
daughter’s minority in those states 
in which there are no enabling stat- 
utes. 

Creating a trust and designating 
it as both owner and beneficiary of 
the policy on the life of the daughter 
would also solve the problem of the 
daughter’s minority and would cre- 
ate no problem in Dr. “A’s” estate. 
It seems likely that each annual 
premium would be treated as a gift 
of present interest and hence would 
qualify for the annual exclusion. 

Another possibility would be for 
Dr. “A” to become owner of the 
policy to avoid the problem of mi- 
nority. When the daughter reaches 
her majority Dr. “A” could make a 
gift of the policy to the daughter. 
Until such time as Dr. “A” presents 
the policy as a gift to his daughter, 
the fair market value of the policy 
would be includible in his estate. 


(d) The use of a testamentary 
trust by Dr. “A” would be recom- 
mended by several factors. Creat- 
ing a testamentary trust and naming 
a trustee would make a competent 
person responsible for the safekeep- 
ing, safeguarding, investment, and 
management of the property of Dr. 
“A’s” estate and would relieve Mrs. 
“A” of the burden of such manage- 
ment and free her time and energy 
for maintaining the family home and 
administering to the needs of the 
children. 

Second, since the children are still 

young, some flexibility should be 
provided for Dr. ‘‘A’s” estate prop- 
erty. The trustee could be permitted 
to distribute both the income and 
corpus in accordance with the needs 
of the family. For example, if Dr. 
“A’s” son should decide to change 
his career objective and not become 
a doctor he might prefer to receive 
a larger share at one time which 
he could use to establish himself 
rather than having his share dis- 
tributed to him over a period of 
years. 
The use of a testamentary trust 
by Dr. “A” if properly arranged 
would also make it possible to ex- 
clude the amount placed in the trust 
from becoming a part of Mrs. “A’s” 
taxable estate at her later death. 

Likewise, it might be desirable 
for Mrs. “A” to set up a testamen- 
tary trust arranged so as to keep her 
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property out of Dr. “A’s” estate. 

If both parents should die, the 
trust could provide for extension 
of control of the property beyond 
the time when the children reached 
their majority if Dr. and Mrs. “A” 
so desired. 


(e) A testamentary trust might 
not be needed at the present time 
for Dr. and Mrs. “A” because Dr. 
“A’s” present probate estate is so 
small in value that the expense of 
providing trust administration might 


be disproportionate to the benefits 
which would be realized from the 
trust. Also, if Dr. “A” follows the 
advice of his life underwriter he 
will unquestionably arrange for a 
substantial increase in his life insur- 
ance program. Therefore, the greater 
part of Dr. “A’s” estate would be 
in the form of life insurance. If so, 
the same objectives which Dr. “A” 
might seek through the creation of 
a testamentary trust might be sub- 
stantially achieved through a judi- 
cious use of settlement options. 
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Economic Forecast—from page 29 


the figure to fall below $32,000,000,- 
000, however. 
6. Total new construction 
On the average, the economists 
look for no change in the dollar 
volume of new construction put in 
place in 1958. In the first half of 
1957 the value of new construction 
was running at an annual rate of 
about $47,000,000,000, and _ the 
median forecast of the economists 
is that this rate will continue in the 
second half of 1957 and in both 
halves of 1958. They do not show 
any great degree of unanimity on 
this point, however, with the second 
half 1958 estimates covering a wide 
range. About 10% thought the 
figure would be $49.5 higher, and 
about the same number picked 
$43.5 or lower. Most of the replies, 
however, (55%) were in the range 
of $46,000,000,000 to $48,000,- 
000,000. 

As to pattern, 32% of the econ- 
omists expected a steady increase 
over 1957 in both halves of 1958, 





while 22% foresaw a steady de- 
crease. Another 16% felt that the 
first half would be down, while the 
second half would increase, and 7% 
saw the first half as steady, with a 
rise in the second half. Another 7% 
expected no change at all. The re- 
mainder expected various other 
combinations. 


7. New housing starts 

The economists are a little more 
optimistic about the number of 
privately financed non-farm housing 
starts. The seasonally adjusted 
annual rate in the first half of 1957 
averaged 957,000. The median fore- 
cast of the economists is for a second 
half figure of 975,000, although the 
most popular (modal) figure, chosen 
by fifty-one economists, is 1,000,000. 
The median and mode are both l1,- 
000,000 for the first half of 1958. 
For the second half, the median was 
also 1,000,000, but 1,100,000 was 
selected by about the same number 
of economists. There were very few 
extreme estimates in either direction. 
Only twelve economists picked 





figures for the second half of 1958 
lower than 900,000, and only eight 
gave estimates of 1,200,000 or more. 


8. Personal consumption expendi- 
tures 

Judging from the numerical replies 
as well as from the comments. of 
the economists, consumer spending 
appears to be the brightest light on 
the 1958 horizon. In the first half 
of 1957 the annual rate of personal 
consumption expenditures was 
$278,000,000,000. Nearly 90% oi 
the respondents thought the second 
half rate would be above this figure. 
The median estimate for the second 
half of 1957 is $280,000,000,000 and 
for the full year 1958 it is $285,- 
000,000,000. While there is some 
spreading out of the forecasts for 
1958, both upward and downward, 
far more economists expected very 
high figures than very low ones. 
For example, only 8% thought the 
1958 figure would be lower than 
$275,000,000,000, while 36% said 
it would be $290,000,000,000 or 


above. 
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e News 


Acacia Mutual: Agency dept. promo- 
tions: Wallace E. Whitmore to newly- 
created ition of assistant director of 
advan underwriting, assisting Edward 
O. McHenry, Jr., CLU; Lowell S. Lash- 
brook, assistant director of agency re- 
search; and Robert E. Best to supervisor 
of home office Plan-A-Graph unit, with 
Sam V. Benedetti as assistant supervisor. 

Sammy D. Treece has been promoted 
to manager at Baltimore succeeding 
Roland C. Suter, retired. Robert Mc- 
Gowan and J. D. Murphy, CLU, have 
been appointed unit managers at north- 
ern Virginia branch. 

Bryant Summers, Air Force master 
sergeant (retired), has been appointed an 
agent at Houston branch. 


Allstate: Robert W. Johnson has been 
named midwest zone supervisor of life 
insurance sales promotion. 


American National: New branches: 
Watertown, S. D.—Ken W. Stockton, gen- 
eral agent; Fond du Lac, Wis.—John 
Riehm, manager; Odessa, Texas—Dan C. 
Biggs, Jr., manager; and Clayton, Mo.— 
H. L. Sam Jennings, manager. 


American United: Jesse R. Edmundson 
has been appointed agency manager in 
Dayton, Ohio, succeeding Theodore R. 
Bailey. 

James B. Christopher has been named 
assistant vice president—reinsurance. 
Willard C. Thomas has been appointed 
regional manager for group insurance 
succeeding Serge Bushong, now assistant 
director of group sales. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Marvin D. Selvig 
has been named a field supervisor work- 
ing from Des Moines. Oscar L. Newton, 
Jr., has been appointed group representa- 
tive in Houston. Patrick J. Turner, field 
supervisor, has assumed the Louisville 
agency managership replacing E. O. Mer- 
shon, Jr., resigned. 


Bankers National: Underwriter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Minneapolis, have been ap- 
pointed general agents. Eric R. Eng- 
strom and Thomas W. Horstman are 
partners in the agency. 


Beneficial Standard: Vice president M. 
C. Hendershot has been appointed direc- 
tor of the mnewly-expanded personnel 
dept. Robert Costes has been advanced 
to manager of the claim dept. 


Connecticut Mutual: Robert M. Remick, 
Jr, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent at 41st St. agency in New York City 
succeeding Horace S. Jenkins, Jr. (per- 
sonal production), and Robert Rachlin, 
CLU, was named as agency supervisor. 


Central Standard: Thomas A. Frank, 
formerly Atlanta general agent for Se- 
curity Mutual Life, has been named field 
vice president and John F. Murphy, for- 
merly a district manager of Companion 
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Life, appointed director of sales. Aart 
Hoogenboom has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies—midwest div. 


Citizens Life (N. Y.): The Sassoon E. 
Kashi Agency have been appointed New 
York City general agents. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): James A. Ander- 
son has been appointed mathematician. 


Connecticut General: Staff assistants 
named: Nicholas J. Farago at 4lst St., 
New York City; and William A. Kirk at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

William M. Whitelaw has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new brokerage 
office in Cincinnati. 


Continental Assurance: Joseph J. Nagle, 
head of The J. J. Nagle Agency, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y., has been appointed 
agency manager. 

Robert E. Craig has been appointed 
assistant manager at Chicago branch. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Agency manager 
Gerald D. Good, CLU, has been reas- 
signed from New York City to Jamaica 
replacing agency manager Edwin J. De- 
bus, CLU, who is taking over at Hemp- 
stead succeeding manager W. Halsey 
Wood, retired. Unit manager Joseph 
Orshan has been promoted to head the 
Brooklyn agency succeeding agency man- 
ager Edward J. Skou, who was appointed 
to create a new Babylon organization. 
Unit manager Felix Zaremba has been 
advanced to build the new Manhasset 
agency, and Robert N. Wenzlaff, CLU, 
unit manager in W. V. Woody agency, 
Chicago, promoted to manager of a 
Manhattan agency replacing Sidney J. 
Smith. Mr. Smith has become manager 
of the Portland (Me.) agency succeeding 
Edward L. Kurtz, who was named assist- 
ant to senior vice president Melville P. 
Dickenson at home office. 

New unit manager, headquarters and 
agencies named: Will B. Arnold, Tulsa 
(Larkin M. Wilson agency); Jerry Bloom, 
New York (Milton Weiner); A. Joseph 
Foa and Vincent E. Sarter, Manhasset, 
N. Y., (Felix Zaremba); Edward B. Gil- 
more, Cleveland (Richard J. Smith); 
Charles F. Hardman, Salina, Kan. (Ben 
T. Embry, Kansas City, Mo.); Albert C. 
Hoyer, Jr., Springfield, Ohio (Richard C. 
Hageman, CLU, Cincinnati); Morris Katz, 
Des Plaines, Ill. (Ernest C. Wentcher, 
Chicago); Lee E. Taggart, Modesto, Cal. 
(D. H. Thornburg, Fresno); Stuart D. 
Anderson, New York (A. Bleetstein 
agency); Robert W. Buckenberger, Battle 
Creek (J. J. Fraley, Grand Rapids); 
Robert H. Keating, Newark, N. J. (H. C. 
Petith); Gilbert M. Reich, Chicago (W. V. 
Woody); Lawrence F. Seckington, Las 
Vegas (A. I. Dickman, CLU, San Diego); 
and Walter Kelly, Portland, Ore. (H. P. 
Drake, CLU). 

John G. Hornecker has been appointed 
assistant agency manager at Harley J. 
Simpson agency, St. Louis. 


Excelsior Life: Raymond J. 
CLU, agency assistant at head office, has 
been appointed supervisor Quebec agen- 
cies. 


Crepeau, 


Farm & Home: Donald C. Thonn has 
been appointed to the accounting staff 
and will serve as assistant to secretary 
Chester Kosa. 


Franklin Life: Robert A. 
been appointed general 
tumwa, Iowa. 


McBeth has 
agent in Ot- 


General American: James F. Temple, 
formerly group supervisor in Cleveland 
with Paul Revere, has been appointed 
district group manager in Ohio. Lawrence 
T. Marcagi, Jr., has been transferred from 
district group office in Kansas City to 
rittsburgh. 

Harry L. Ehrenberg has been promoted 
to general agent at Little Rock, Ark. 


Great-West Life: Supervisors appointed: 


Robert H. Clammer, Denver; Louis 
Colizza, Montreal west; W. L. McLane, 
Kansas City; and William R. Reiss 


(group), Detroit. 

A branch office has been opened in 
San Francisco with Gordon F. Cantelon 
as manager. 


Green, Walter C.: David H. James, for- 
merly associate actuary with Benefit 
Ass’n of Railway Employees, has joined 
this consulting actuarial firm in Salt 
Lake City. 


Guardian Life: Stephen W. O'Neill has 
been appointed supervisor at Richmond 
(Va.) agency. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Keith W. Otterbein 
and Burton C. Selberg, CLU, have been 
named managers of new agencies in Pa- 
sadena (Cal.) and Portland (Ore.), re- 
spectively. 


Independent Life & Acc.: District office 
buildings have been opened in Tallahas 
see, Fla. (227 W. Jefferson St.) and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (401 Decatur St.). 


Indianapolis Life: William S. Parker has 
been appointed general agent in Miami. 


Johnson & Higgins: Clark T. Foster, ac- 
tuarial assistant in life insurance dept., 
was elected a vice president. 


Liberty National: W. Winfield Crawford 
has been appointed agency manager of 
home office ordinary agency. 





National: Supervisors appointed: 
William C. Dent in Brant E. Smith 
agency, Phoenix; Stuart F. Remmel, Jr., 
in Robert B. Ogden agency, Los Angeles; 
and Ralph W. Symons, Jr., in Tuttle- 
Carpenter agency, Miami. 


Life of North America: Frederick W. 


Tasney and John J. Quinlan have been 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


sales extension work 
ept. 
Life of Virginia: Manager Tolmon C. 
Robbins has been transferred to Danville 
(Va.) and is succeeded at Birmingham by 
manager James C. Shields, who was re- 
placed in Houston by Thomas J. Raynor, 
field training supervisor. 

Charles P. Bris-Bois has been promoted 
to field training supervisor in North 
Carolina district. 


London Life: R. E. Munro, F.S.A., is tak- 
ing over the administration of actuarial 
dept. activities and is succeeded as asso- 


assigned to grou 
with the group 


ciate actuary by C. A. Naylor, FS.A., 
who has been replaced, as associate group 
actuary by M. C. Pryce, F.S.A., formerly 
assistant actuary. 


Manhattan Life: Henry F. Fitzgerald has 
been appointed general agent in Roches- 
ter, Minn. 


Manufacturers Life: Advancements: W. 
R. Parr, to manager of field training; 
W. Kosowan, manager of sales promotion; 
and E. F. Frey, advertising manager. 


Massachusetts Mutucl: A district group 
office has been opened in Omaha and 
Richard B. Martley appointed district 
group representative. 
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Michigan Life: Jack Holman has been 
named to the newly-created post of su- 
pervising general agent of Livonia area. 


Midland Mutual: William S. Weil, for- 
merly district manager for General 
American, has been appointed general 
agent in Oakland, Cal. 


Monumental Life: James Tucci has been 
promoted to manager of the Philadelphia 
No. 2 district. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert E. Iliff has 

m appointed manager of the north- 
east regional group office, temporarily 
located at home office. 

Maurice Goldstein has succeeded 
Newell Crawford as general agent and 
agency headquarters have been trans- 
ferred to Charleston, S. C., from Colum- 
bia. Mr. Crawford will remain in charge 
of the district agency at Columbia. 


Mutual of N. Y.: New California agen- 
cies will open on Jan. 1, 1958 in Santa 
Barbara with Reed E. Rawson as man- 
ager and in San Rosa with George A. 
Norwood, CLU, as manager. 


Mutual Trust: Max L. Henry has been 
appointed general agent in Detroit. 


Nationwide: C. Paul Patterson has been 
appointed regional (state) sales manage: 
in Kentucky. 


New American Life: New sales staff ap- 
pointments: Larry Guthrie, agency su- 
pervisor, northern dist.; William C. Bur- 
ris, general agent and sales represent- 
ative; Norbert W. Loeper, sales manager; 
Robert W. Mendenhall, general agent; 
Joseph T. Shea, agent; and Howard E. 
Stubberud, sales representative. 


New York Life: A second general office 
has been opened in Dallas with J. Preston 
Coleman as general manager. 


North American Accident: William H. 
Morrissey has been appointed manager 
of the newly-created group life-accident- 
health dept. 

Agency supervisors appointed: William 
G. Manzelmann, for Illinois and all ter- 
ritory west of Miss.; Robert H. Martin, 
east of Miss.; and Allen Geffinger, CLU. 


North Central Life: Agency dept. ap- 
pointed Robert R. Masterton to new 
position of agency supervisor for ordinary 
life div. and Raymond L. Coty to special 
representative in credit insurance div. 


Northwestern Mutual: General agent 
appointments: Robert B. Qualy at Daven- 
port, Iowa, succeeding James H. Cope- 
land, retired; Malcolm D. Cunningham 
at Wichita, Kan., replacing Russell L. 
Law, Jr., newly-appointed to Miami, Fla.; 
and Eugene G. Koch at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., new agency. 


Northwestern National: Group manager 
Harlan F. Wheeler was elected second 
vice president and group manager. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Promoted: 
Robert M. Fox, general agent in White- 
fish Bay, Wis.; O. E. Hindman, asso- 
ciate general agent, Donald Zentmeyer. 
brokerage manager, and Jerold G. Odens, 
assistant brokerage manager, all at North 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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Appointed assistant branch managers: 
R. Richard Reticker, formerly Manufac- 
urers Life agent, at La Salle St., Chicago, 
office; Leonard A. Freeland, Westchester 
ofice in Los Angeles; Brian B. Scott, 
Toronto, Can.; and Linton E. Whaley, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Robert J. Daley and David J. Huber 
have been advanced to brokerage man- 
agers at St. Louis and Milwaukee, re- 
spectively. 
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Occidental Life (N. C.): Bernard A. 
as plicGee has been appointed district man- 
hn. eset in Clearwater, Fla. 
ly Old American: H. Edmund Platt, CLU, 
ed Pas been promoted to sales training man- 
ad pset Arthur C. Hueners has been 
“4 named sales administration manager 
“a while Frank L. Stephens, Jr.. and Robert 
‘on |e: Fryer have been appointed sales per- 
8° konnel selection manager and field sales 
manager, respectively. 
oe Old Republic: Fran E. Bowen, formerly 
sn. pupervisor of agencies and national di- 
4. ector of brokerage sales for Pacific Mu- 
“* Bual Life, has been appointed superin- 
endent of agencies at Arcadia, Cal. James 
1. White, formerly underwriting manager 
een for Hoosier Farm Bureau Life, has been 
named manager of underwriting and 
policy issue dept. 
een 
‘3! Philadelphia Life: George L. Clark has 
een named underwriting executive suc- 
eeding David B. Schweiger, retired. 
ap- §William B. Lex becomes senior under- 
su- fwriter replacing Mr. Clark. 
Bur- 
ent- Prudential: C. J. Faherty and Sidney A. 
get; Bent, CLU, were elected second vice 
ent; Presidents. 
1 E. | District managers appointed: Edward 
- McPartland, Union, N. J., succeeding 
; enry A. Bedell, now manager at Sum- 
office Bnit, N. J. Stephen T. Gongol, Batavia, 
ston WN. J., vacancy caused by illness of Edward 
I’. Domser; Sam Lobenfeld, Greenpoint 
Brooklyn), succeeding Louis Kirschen- 
n H. baum, now manager at Richmond Hill; 
1ager Worman E. Miller, Jr., Capitol Park (Har- 
dent- fisburg, Pa.); Salvatore Priviters, east 
; Buffalo, succeeding William J. Kreish 
lliam fransferred to Fillmore (Buffalo) replac- 
l ter- fing Harry Barris, CLU, who succeeds the 
artin, ate Howard J. Woods at North Dela- 
CLU. rare (Buffalo); and Thomas Randis, 
Roseville (Newark) succeeding John J. 
+ @P° BVatters now manager of newly-opened 
aes istrict at Cedar Grove, N. J. 
a New district agencies opened in Cal.: 
peci® Bakersfield—Clarence A. Moeller, CLU, 
IV. hanager; Sunnyvale—Floyd Van Gelder, 
smell hanager; San Bruno—Anthony C. Ri- 
ned: etti, manager; and Fullerton. 
Cope: Edgar M. Kelly, director of agencies 
ham A; este home office, has been ap- 
fH j pointed executive director of ordinary 
Fla: gencies in northeastern home office. 
irg, 
os urity-Connecticut Life: General 
gent David J. Robertson, Oakland, has 
aver BC" appointed manager of San Fran- 
ee isco-Oakland agency. 
T. 
surity Mutual (N. Y.): Harland L. 
moted: B"ght, formerly agency vice president 
white- Mth Paul Revere and Mass. Protective, 
, asso- 84S been appointed agency vice presi- 
tmeyer. Cat. Kenneth P. Lord, Jr., CLU, for- 
Odens, @Petly Augusta (Me.) general agent for 
- North @#uUtual Benefit Life, has been named as- 
tant to the president, while J. Evans 
» News °° December, 1957 
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Ladders 


Step or extension ladders to success for trade. We'll swap an op- 
portunity to really go places fast with a growing company for your 


Federal Life makes success easier by providing you with a complete line of 
Life and Accident & Health policies, aid in the field from men who've had years 
of experience in the field, top commissions with vested renewals, many extra 
bonuses and cash awards, plus a liberal financing program for qualified agents 


If interested as an agent or manager in one of the states below, please con- 
tact Emery A. Huff, Agency Vice President. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


Licensed in: Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., 
N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis. 


Chicago 30, Illinois - 








Whiting, formerly regional vice president- 
eastern sales with Mutual Trust, becomes 
superintendent of agencies. 


Southland Life: A branch office has been 
opened at Lubbock, Texas, and Byron B. 
White named unit manager. Henry J. 
Smith has been appointed agency man- 
ager at Amarillo. 


Standard Insurance: Wilmer M. Ham- 
mond, Jr., has been appointed manager 
of the newly-established Los Angeles 
agency. 


State Mutual Life: A new group term 
and casualty underwriting branch has 
been created and Abbott P. Allen pro- 


moted to head it. Mr. Allen joins the 
management council and retains his title 
of assistant secretary, group div. Melvin 
W. Schuh has been named to head the 
new group permanent and _ pension 
branch, retains his assistant secretary, 
group div., title and is already a mem- 
ber of the management council. A group 
underwriting administrative dept. has 
been established with Robert H. Lovett 
as manager, and Donald C. Day has been 
made assistant manager of group sales 
dept., both appointments hold officer 
status. 

William A. Henning, Jr., now manages 
the group underwriting dept. as well as 
supervising the underwriting negotia- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


tions for all group term and casualty 
business. Robert A. Lancey has been 
promoted to an underwriter in the new 
group underwriting dept. and William 
A. Loubier advanced to manager of the 
advertising and field publications dept. 


Sun Life of Canada: Jaryl D. Siner, 
CLU, has been named manager at Miami 
succeeding W. Keith Phillips, retired, and 
is replaced as manager at Wilmington, 
Del., by William §. Butler, associate 
manager. 


Travelers: Ralph Coppeler was promoted 
to assistant secretary, life-accident-group 
claim dept. Robert L. Sutter, CLU, as- 
sistant manager at Detroit, has been ap- 
inted assistant superintendent of train- 
ing, life-accident-health agency dept. at 
home office. : 
Life-accident-health lines: Irvin D. 
Martens, Indianapolis, and James D. 
Hostetter, San Diego, promoted to man- 
agers. Field supervisors named: J. George 
Moore and Eugene W. Tench, Richmond, 
Va.; James V. Carr, Minneapolis; Robert 
W. Eldredge and Bobby F. Johnson, Dal- 
las; Joseph S. Wise, Reading, Pa.; and 





faster than our best year. 





Don’t hitch your wagon 
fo our star... 
. . » if you're only looking for a “parking place!" 


We invite the “hitching” but we're going places and at 52.97% 


New plans, hard hitting promotion and "virgin" territory preclude 
any break in our accelerating progress. 


For where and how to 
“Plan With Security" 


Write E. A. Frerichs, C.L.U., Vice President & Agency Director 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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In Force TRIPLED In 11 Years 
To Over 4 BILLIONS 





Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. 


1% qualifications and 
‘or information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAI 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Robert A. Moyer, Providence, R. 1. Field 
supervisor Angus N. Gillis transferred 
from Calgary to Edmonton, Alberta. 
Service representatives appointed: Wil. 
lard G. Logan, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; James 
R. Day, Denver; David B. Allen, Indian- 
apolis; Edwin J. Hayes, Charlotte; Wesley 
N. Freemyer, Little Rock; Conrad j. 
Kronholm, Jr., Hartford; John W. Kil. 
bourne, Oklahoma City; Tommy GC. 
Cooper, Lubbock; Everett H. McClin- 
tock, Jr., Charleston, N. C.; Harold Kk. 
Jernigan, Charlotte, N. C.; Robert M. 
Chesler, Jr., Los Angeles; Ronald R. 
Robertson, Toronto; William L. Lafferty, 
Jr. and Donald J. Soper, Miami; ani 
Herbert G. English, Houston. 


A Beverly Hills (Cal.) branch. office 
has been opened with Edward V. Brewer, 
Jr., as manager of life-accident-health, 
and one in Columbia (S. C.) with Aubrey 
D. Davis as manager of life-accident- 
health, and Hal A. McCullers, Jr., group 
supervisor. Both offices replace agency 
and service offices formerly located at 
Wilshire and Columbia, respectively. 


Agency and service offices have been 
established in Hackensack, N. J., with 
assistant manager Frank J. Reinecke 
(transferred from Newark) and in Mo- 
bile, Ala., with Carl Arnett, assistant 
manager. 


Office managers appointed in branch 
office administration dept.: J. Paul Dowd, 
Buffalo; Roy L. Langworthy, Jackson- 
ville; Leo M. DeHaven, St. Paul; and 
John R. Price, Denver. 


Elmer L. Baxter has been promoted to 
superintendent of payroll div., comptrol- 
ler’s dept., succeeding Kenneth Wright 
named assistant comptroller. 


Union Central: Joseph F. Meehan, Jr. 
has been appointed field group stper- 
visor in charge of group life insurance 
and pension sales in the Boston agency 


United American (Ga.): State manager 
for Kentucky is George C. Helm and 
George Smith is district manager (with 
rank of state manager) in the District of 


Columbia. Working with Mr. Helm in 
Louisville will be Pee Wee Reese 
(Dodgers captain), Max Macon and 
Homer Howell (Dodger organization 


members and manager and coach, respec- 
tively, of St. Paul Saints). 


United States Life: John L. Gartlan, 
resident secretary-general manager fo! 
Philippines, has been appointed auditor 
at home office. 


General agency appointments: Rush- 
wick & Lyons Insurance Agency, Matta 
pan, Mass.; and Lester M. Wintz, Elmira, 
N. ¥. 


Robert D. Beards has been appointet 
brokerage supervisor by White & Winston 
Inc., New York City general agency. 


Vulcan Life: J. E. Tidwell has been pro 
moted to agency assistant, ordinary dept 


Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd.: Bernard 
J. Daenzer, formerly executive vice pres! 
dent of Security-Connecticut Cos., h 
been appointed executive vice preside! 
of this firm and Four State Life Agency) 
Inc., and executive assistant to the pres! 
dent of Gibraltar Fire & Cas. Ins. Co. 
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sales 


Acacia Mutual: Third-quarter placed 
production figures showed a 23% in- 
|], crease over same period last year. Placed 
Kil. (business for September increased from 
G. § $13,493,489 in 1956 to more than $17,- 
209,000 this year, a gain of 27%. 
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Bankers Life (lowa): New business is- 
sued and paid-for in September totaled 
$34,780,424 ($14,038,974 ordinary, $20,- 
741,450 group), an increase of more than 
$19 million over same month last year. 
Production for first nine months totaled 
$335,170,322 ($157,174,432 ordinary, $177,- 
995,890 group), increasing more than $133 
million over corresponding period last 
year. Total life insurance in force 
reached $2,883,875,904 ($1,701,370,350 or- 
dinary, $1,182,505,554 group). 
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Beneficial Standard: September life 
sales increased 60% and health-accident 
sales rose 15% over September 1956. Life 
insurance in force reached $123,542,936 
and paid-for life since the first of the 
year amounted to $45,064,386, compared 
to $26,050,497 paid-for in same period last 
year. 
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Business Men's: New life insurance paid- 
for during first nine months amounted 
to $248,185,033, which represented an in- 
crease of 21% over $205,109,101 paid-for 
in same period last year. Life insurance 
in force totaled $1,286,966,080 as com- 
pared with $1,159,533,294 on Dec. 31, 
1956, representing an increase for first 
nine months of $127,432,786 or 25.4%. 
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onnecticut Mutual: At end of third 
quarter sales of new life insurance totaled 
nearly $343 million, $1914 million more 
than for first three quarters of last year. 
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Equitable Life (lowa): New paid life 
for September amounted to $12,321,633, 
an increase of 19.3% over same month 
last year, and brought total for first nine 
onths to $126,761,024, a gain of 14% 
over corresponding period last year. Life 
insurance in force at end of September 
increased to $1,554,302,194. 
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warantee Mutual: Over the first nine 
months life sales have gained by 41% 
Rush-§nd accident-sickness sales by 25%. 
_ Matta: 
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efferson Standard: Sales of new life for 
Ist nine months amounted to $174,- 
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W e are proud 


® Total asscts over 
$186,000,000 


@ Over $160,000,000 
in benefits paid to 
policyowners and 
beneficiaries 





48 years of service 
to a Great People* ina 


Great Section of our Nation 


*e@ Over $878,000,000 of insurance in force 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 











of our 


Founded 1909 


Home Office + Houston, Texas 








Manhattan Life: During the first nine 
months new paid-for business reached 
$162,576,246. Insurance in force has 
passed $1 billion mark of which approxi- 
mately 60% is ordinary and 40% group 
life. 


National Life (V#.):-Sales for first three 
quarters totaled $209,606,000, an increase 
of 3214% compared to the corresponding 
period last year. As of September 30 in- 
surance in force totaled $1,988,540,000, a 
rise of more than 11%. 


North Central Life: Total income for 
first nine months of this year is 35% over 
same period in 1956 with ordinary life 





ife Newer December, 1957 





premium up 20%, accident-health 48%, 
credit life and disability 51% and other 
miscellaneous income 17%. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales of $559,892,- 
000 were attained in the first nine months, 
which is $40,331,000 (7.8%) above the 
same period in 1956. As of September 
30, 1957 insurance in force stood at $8,- 
772,791,340. 


Southwestern Life: New life insurance 
issued during first nine months was $187,- 
924,613, exceeding by $20,752,941 the 
amount produced in same period in 1956. 
Insurance in force totaled $1,570,105,048, 
a nine-month gain of $103,703,169. 
(Continued on the next page) 

































Sales—Continued 


United States Life: New paid business 
for ordinary and accident-health sales 
has increased by 18.2% and 18%, respec- 
tively, over first nine months of 1956. 
Total life insurance in force at end of 
September exceeded $1,095,750,000. 

During the first eight months of 1957 
an increase of 80% in total paid-for do- 
mestic group life business over same pe- 
riod last year was recorded, 


assn notes 


American Life Convention: Section of- 
ficers elected: Legal—chairman, Dudley 
Porter, Jr. (general counsel, Provident 
Life & Accident) and secretary, H. Harold 
Leavey (vice president-general counsel, 
California-Western States); agency—chair- 
man, Jack D. McSpadden (vice president, 
Liberty National) and secretary, A. E. 
Wall (vice president—agencies, Confedera- 
tion Life); combination companies—chair- 
man, Rufus E. Fort, Jr. (vice president, 
National Life & Accident) and secretary, 
Glen J. Spahn (2nd vice president, Metro- 
politan Life); and financial—chairman, 
John B. Siegel (vice president, Life of 
Va.), vice chairman, Perry S. Bower (as- 
sistant general manager and treasurer, 
Great-West Life) and secretary, George 
K. Cavenaugh (financial vice president, 
Jefferson Standard). 


American Soc. of Chartered Life 
Undrs.: Robert L. Punsky, broker at Fort 
Wayne, has been appointed director fill- 
ing a vacancy in middle west region due 
to election recently of Miss Lillian C. 
Hogue, agent for New York Life in De- 
troit, as secretary. 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors of 
America: Dr. Norman J. Barker, Con- 
necticut General, was elected president 
succeeding Dr. Edson E. Getman, New 
York Life. Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, chief 
medical director of Prudential, is presi- 
dent-elect and Dr. Ennion S. Williams, 
Life of Virginia, is vice president. Dr. 
Royal S. Schaaf (assistant medical direc- 
tor, Prudential) and Dr. J. Grant Irving 
(Aetna Life) were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


Health Insurance Ass'n of America: 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J., and United Commercial 
Travelers of America, Columbus, Ohio, 
have joined this association bringing total 
membership to 262. 


Insurance Economics Society: Paul W. 
Watt, president of Washington National, 
was elected president succeeding E. A. 
McCord. Other officers are: Ist vice presi- 
dent, Theo. P. Beasley (president, Repub- 
lic National); 2nd vice president, W. J. 
Hamrich (agency vice president, Gulf 
Life); and secretary, H. O. Fishback, Jr. 
(vice president, Northern Life). 


Kansas City Risk Selectors Club: Jack 
D. Horton, chief reinsurance underwriter 
for Business Men’s, was elected president. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n 
Schools in Agency Management: At- 
lantic Alumni Ass’n—Paul L. Guibord, 
general agent in Newark for Mutual 
Benefit, was elected president. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Liberty Life 
Ins. Co. of Greenville, S. C., and the 
Washington National Ins. Co. of Evans- 
ton, Ill., were elected to membership. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Total 
membership now 340 including the fol- 
lowing new members: Howard Life of 
Denver, Detroit Mutual Ins. Co., Union 
National Life of Lincoln, Neb., Carolina 
Home Life, Burlington, N. C., and Capi- 
tal Life Assur. Co. of Thailand, Ltd., 
Bangkok. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New of- 
ficers: President, Albert C. Adams, Phila- 
delphia; vice president, Oren D. Pritch- 
ard, Indianapolis; secretary, William S. 
Hendley, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; re-elected 
treasurer, J. Hicks Baldwin, CLU, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Ass'n of Suggestion Systems: 
Henry W. Newbegin, suggestion secretary 
of John Hancock, was elected first vice 
president. 


National Fraternal Congress: Howard 
M. Lundgren, president of Woodmen of 
the World Life Ins. Society, was elected 
president. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Now located 
at 123 William St. 


Society of Actuaries: Henry F. Rood, 
vice president and actuary of Lincoln Na- 
tional, was elected president succeeding 
Malvin E. Davis, vice president and chief 
actuary of Metropolitan Life. 


policy changes 


Allstate Life has a payroll deduction 
plan for individual policies. 


Citizens Life of New York has liberal- 
ized its practices on charging loan in- 
terest, and will now issue its whole life 
par policies from ages 15-70. 


Colonial of New Jersey has a Family 
Plan—$5,000 whole life on the insured, 
$1,000 of 20 year term on the wife, plus 
a special benefit providing $10 a month 
income payable for a maximum of fifteen 
years in the event of the wife’s death 
within fifteen years, and $1,000 term in- 
surance on each child. 


Connecticut General has announced 
“a complete revision” of its single pre- 
mium annuity program. The company 
also now offers a contract with an op- 
tional retirement date. 


Equitable of lowa has a Family Plan 
rider providing term to age 60 on the 
wife and to age 25 on the children (or 
wife’s age 60 if earlier). The minimum 
on the wife is $2,000, $1,000 on the chil- 
dren. 


The Equity Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
pany is offering variable annuities by 
mail to doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
other professionals. This follows a favor- 
able decision on its policies by the D. C. 
District Court. 


Farmers and Traders has a Family 
Policy providing $5,000 paid-up at 85 
on the insured, $1,250 term on the wife 
if she is the same age, and $1,000 term 





on each child under 18 at issue. The 
child may convert up to five times the 
face amount. 


Globe Life of Illinois has a family 
age which provides $3,000 of whole 
ife on the insured, $1,000 term on the 
wife if she is the same age, and $1,000 
term on each child under age 18 a 
issue. 


Manhattan Life has changed its group 


underwriting rules for small groups, 
where state law permits. Maximum 
amount of basic insurance for such 


groups is now $1,000 times the number 
of lives to be insured, but not more than 
twice the average amount of insurance 
provided by the plan. 


Manufacturers has a_ pre-authorized 
check plan known as Manu-matic. 
Mutual Benefit is grading premiums 


across the board, effective November |. 
The company has also substantially in- 
creased its dividend scale. 


Mutual of New York has increased its 
dividend scale for 1958 for most policies. 
Interest rates on supplementary con- 
tracts and on dividends left at interest 
will be 3.25%. 


Mutual Trust Life has a pre-authorized 
check plan. 

New York Life has an Assured Accumu- 
lator, a $10,000 minimum face amount 
policy with four optional privileges to 
give flexibility in arranging a retirement 
program or an insurance estate. The con- 
tract, an endowment at 65, is issued 
to age 55. 


North American of Canada is now 
grading premium rates across the board. 
There are also changes in non-medical 
rules. . 


Northwestern National has a “Quantit 
Savings” feature. 


Phoenix Mutual has a Family Plan which 
is a rider providing term to 65 on the 
wife in decreasing amounts, and $1,000 
to age 25 on the child. 


Postal Life of New York has liberalized 
occupational ratings. 


Security Mutual of New York has 4 
new life insurance series, as well as 
group major medical. 


Southwestern Life announces a new de 
creasing term plan to be known as Select 
tive Security. The death benefit must 
provide at least $50 monthly income to 
the beneficiary, and the annual premium 
must be at least $50. 


State Farm Life has a Family Policy— 
$5,000 whole life on insured, $1,000 term 
on wife if same age as insured, $1,00) 
term each child. 


United States Life has a monthly chec 
plan. 


West Coast Life has introduced a Guat 
anteed Renewable Comprehensive Majo 
Medical policy available to individual 
or families. It is guaranteed renewablé 
to age 65 and optionally renewable there 
after. Maximum benefit for each acciden! 
and cause of sickness is $7,500. The com 
pany has also introduced a major hos 
pital plan. 
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obituaries 


Bere: George S. Bere, group actuary of 
the London Life Insurance Company, 
died October 24th at the age of 61 fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Mr. Bere joined 
the head office staff of the London Life 
in 1916 and spent his entire business 
career with that company, rising through 
successive steps to the ition of grou 
actuary, which he had held since 1951. 
He was an associate of the Society of 
Actuaries. Mr. Bere was chairman of the 
Group Life Committee of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, and 
had served as a member of the Uniform 
Act Committee of that association. 


Barker: John Barker, retired vice pres- 
ident and general counsel, and director 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died October 31st following a long 
illness. Mr. Barker was seventy-nine years 
old at the time of his death. Mr. Barker 
was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar 
in 1902 and conducted a private prac- 
tice for twenty-one years prior to joining 
Berkshire Life. He retired in 1952 but 
continued as a member of the board of 
directors and the company’s finance 
committee. Mr. Barker was a member 
of the American, Massachusetts and Berk- 
shire County Bar Associations. He had 
been a pares: Ba of the board of directors 
of the Agricultural National Bank, Wes- 
tern Massachusetts Electric Company 
and the Pittsfield Co-operative Bank. 
He was president and trustee of the Berk- 
shire Museum and trustee of the Berk- 
shire Atheneum and the Berkshire County 
Savings Bank. He was also active in the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsels 
and frequently authored papers on life 
insurance legal matters. 


Bragg: James Elton Bragg, C.L.U., man- 
ager in New York City for the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of America, 
Professor of Insurance at the New York 
University and a Trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters died in his 
office of a heart attack on October 17th. 
He was sixty-four years old. Mr. Bragg 
entered the business as an agent in 1919 
and in 1921 became the first salaried 
executive manager of the Life Under- 
writers Association in New York City. 
He returned to field work in 1923. In 1929 
when Mr. Bragg was general agent for 
the Union Central in Philadelphia, he 
accepted the invitation of New York 
University to serve as professor of life 
insurance in the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance and remained 
there in that capacity until 1933 when 
he joined The Guardian as manager 
of the Doremus-Bragg agency—the 
company’s home office agency. Mr. Bragg 
continued as a lecturer on life insurance 
for N.Y.U., supervising all review courses 
conducted in the various field for Char- 
tered Life Underwriter candidates, and 
as a consultant to the Department of 
Finance at that school. In 1954 he again 
accepted a full professorship of life in- 
Surance at N.Y.U., but continued to 
maintain an agency for The Guardian 
in its home office building, specializing 
in pension trust work. 

_ Mr. Bragg served as director, vice pres- 
ident and president of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
For many years prior to his death he was 
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a trustee of the American Society of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of its 
Examination Board. He also served as 
a director of the Insurance Society of 
New York and was chairman of the Ed- 
ucational Committee of its School of In- 
surance. In 1956 he was named a member 
of newly organized governing committee 
of the David-McCahan Foundation. Mr. 
Bragg served several terms as an officer and 
director of the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation in New York City, and acted as 
chairman of its convention committee 
for the annual meetings in 1928 and 1929. 
He also served two terms as treasurer of 
the National Association in 1954 and 1955. 
For several years Mr. Bragg was a member 
of the Chappaqua Town Council. He 
had also been interestec. in fund raising 
work in New York City and in January 
1957 he was appointed chairman of the 
life insurance division of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association. 


Huston: Harry H. Huston, general agent 
for Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
in Logansport, Indiana, and son of the 
company’s first agent, died October 26. 
He was 57 years old. Mr. Huston had 
been associated with Indianapolis life 
since 1930. He consistantly ranked among 
the company’s production leaders ani 
was a member of Counselors’ Club, the 
company’s top production organization. 


McConnell: Mrs. Emma Polk McConnell, 
a member of the Chattanooga Agency ol 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and one of the nation’s leading 
women career life insurance underwriters, 
died November 4th following a_ brief 
illness. In 1946 Mrs. McConnell was the 
first from Tennessee to be named to the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table life membership after qualifying 
for the third successive year. In 1948 she 
served as National Chairman of this or- 
ganization. 


Schaeffer: Earle H. Schaeffer, C.L.U., re- 
tired general agent in Harrisburg for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died October 30 at the age of 69. Follow- 
ing his education, Mr. Schaeffer entered 
the teaching profession and was principal 
of the Township High School when he 
entered the life insurance business in 
1910 with the Ridgway Agency of the 
Fidelity. He was appointed general agent 
for the Fidelity’s Harrisburg agency in 
1917, at the age of 29. He retired from 
active agency management in January of 
1946. Mr. Schaeffer served as secretary and 
vice president, and as president of the 
Harrisburg Life Underwriters Association 
and in 1926 helped to organize the Penn- 
sylvania State Association and _ subse- 
quently served as its secretary, vice presi- 
dent and president. For many years, he 
was national committeeman for the Harris- 
burg association and was a trustee for 
the National Association from 1940 to 
1942. 


Smith: John F. Smith, general agent in 
Omaha for Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
died suddenly of a heart ailment on 
October 9th. Mr. Smith was thirty-five 
years old at the time of his death. He 
joined Bankers Life of Nebraska, fol- 
lowing two and a half years as an army 
officer, in 1946. He was named Omaha 
general agent in 1951 and was elected 
to the General Agent’s Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1955. 


GOVERNMENT CARE 


A HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES pro- 
posal which would broaden social 
security benefits by providing hospi- 
talization, nursing home and surgi- 
cal care, including dental surgery, 
to all OASI recipients is of prime 
importance to the health insurance 
industry, Robert R. Neal, general 
manager, Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, revealed before that 
association’s annual Individual In- 
surance Forum. Mr. Neal stated 
that the proposal, H.R. 9467, would 
further allow the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
contract with non-profit organiza- 
tions to provide this care. 

At first glance this might appear 
to be a great boon to OASI recipi- 
ents, and a beneficial measure for the 
hospitals in that their costs would be 
guaranteed, said the speaker. How- 
ever, he pointed out, “a careful ex- 
amination of the bill indicates clearly 
that it would go far beyond the 
fundamental purpose of aiding the 
aged, ill, and the hospitals.” It be- 
comes clear, he said, “it is only a 
complicating step which can produce 
even greater problems tomorrow 
than those which we face today.” 

Mr. Neal stressed that such care 
cannot be provided unless there are 
controls established over the pur- 
veyors of the services—the hospitals 
and the doctors. In addition, he said 
freedom of choice would be denied 
the recipient. Even more important, 
was his statement that this new pro- 
posal by use of the Social Security 
mechanism would accomplish a na- 
tional health program by indirection. 
He urged that this fact be brought 
to public attention. At the same 
time, said the speaker, “we must 
continue to exert every effort in 
cooperation with the medical pro- 
fession and the hospitals to provide 
a solution to the problem through 
non-government means.” 


DECISION APPEALED 


THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
Commission has appealed the Sep- 
tember 3 decision of the United 
States District Court in favor of 
the Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. The Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies supported the appeal. 
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payment of benefits to insureds who 
may not have been able to perform 
his particular duties in one occupa- 
tion, but who were able to perform 
the duties of another occupation in 
an equally lucrative field. 

As an example of a situation in- 
volving a “his occupation clause,” 
let us take an airline pilot who has 
suffered from a coronary throm- 
bosis. To all intents and purposes 
he has competely recovered from the 
thrombosis, and according to medi- 
cal authority he is able to resume the 
duties of his occupation as an airline 
pilot, but because of the rules and 
regulations set up by the airline 
company, he is unable to continue 
to pilot a plane because he would be 
endangering the lives of the passen- 
gers. He is able, however, to re- 
sume duties as a ground employee 
and is able to work regularly and 
receives adequate income from this 
employment. Because of the fact he 
is insured under a policy which pro- 
vides for the payment of benefits be- 
cause of his inability to resume the 
duties of “his regular occupation” 
he would be entitled to recover bene- 
fits for the period during which 
indemnity is payable. 

Another situation might involve a 
doctor engaged in a specialized field 
for which he was specifically trained. 
Because of a disability, he might be 
unable to perform the duties of that 
particular occupation or specialty 
despite the fact he could engage in 
the general practice of medicine, or 
as a professor, etc. Although he is 
actively engaged on a full time basis 
at a substantial income, he could, 
nevertheless, claim that he was not 
able to engage in his particular 
specialty, and therefore, be entitled 
to total disability benefits. 

With the increasing specialization 
in occupations of all types, we may 
expect to encounter more frequently 
cases of the kind where some slight 
handicap might prevent an individ- 
ual from following a particular oc- 
cupation even though he is able to 
engage in a suitable occupation with 
equal or substantially as great com- 
pensation. 

Perhaps the following case is an 
extreme one, but it gives a general 
idea of the attitude of the courts in 
relation to the definition of total 


disability under a “his occupation 
clause.” The case referred to is 
Warren vs. Commercial Travelers. 
The policyholder was a member of 
the armed forces who was released 
as physically unfit for the military 
service because of an ankle injury. 
Although the policyholder became 
employed in a full-time civilian oc- 
cupation of his own choosing, he 
claimed total disability since mili- 
tary service was his occupation 
within the terms of the policy. 

This particular case has had quite 
a history. It was originally decided 
in the Municipal Court in favor of 
the insured on the basis of the plead- 
ings alone, which decision was sub- 
sequently reversed by the New York 
Supreme Court Appellate Division. 
It was then re-tried on the merits in 
the Municipal Court which again 
held in favor of the insured. It is 
evident that the use of the term “his 
occupation” was the basis of this 
litigation against the insurer and yet 
the insured would have been as well 
protected under the other type of 
definition against a disability that 
actually prevented him from earning 
a living. 


At Face Value 


Although it may be pointed. out 
that courts generally have not fol- 
lowed the Warren decision but have 
given more consideration to the 
recognized intent of the insurer, it 
is significant that in this case the 
court simply took the insurer’s 
words at face value. The court’s 
holding is briefly summarized as 
follows : 


Held: 

(1) Policy indemnified insured 
against particular occupational disa- 
bility, i. e., military service and 
Army unqualifiedly pronounced him 
“hors de combat.” 

(2) Insurer did not agree to make 
payments to insured if his disability 
prevented him from working at any 
occupation ; but did explicitly under- 
take to pay him during any period 
he was prevented from prosecuting 
duties “pertaining to his occupa- 
tion.” Such occupation was service 
in the Army. 

(3) Insurer was author of policy 
and canons call for construction 
strictly in accordance with specific, 





unambiguous provisions of policy. 
Underwriter has been “hoist with 
his own petard.” Judgment for in- 
sured. 

The attitude toward, and the 
reason for this liberal attitude is 
somewhat difficult to comprehend. 
Obviously, in this case and in any 
of the examples I have cited, the 
insured would not suffer a major 
financial loss. 


New Definition 


It would appear that if a definition 
of total disability based upon “any 
gainful occupation for which he is 
reasonably fitted,’ was substituted 
there would be no question in any 
instance as to whether he would be 
entitled to recover benefits during 
the period when he was totally 
disabled. 

If the question arose as to whether 
he could or did engage in any oc- 
cupation for which he was rea- 
sonably fitted, the answer can be 
found in still-another decision. It 
has been aptly defined by the 
Kentucky Court in the case of 
Mutual Life vs. Bryant which in 
substance decided that disability 
benefits should be granted when 
and only when an insured is unable 
to follow not only his regular oc- 
cupation but also any occupation 
for which he may be fitted by 
education, training and experience 
and which may yield a reasonably 
substantial gain or profit rising to 
the dignity of an income or liveli- 
hood. 

It would seem logical that we 
should all speak the same language 
as it pertains to total disability. It 
is disconcerting and confusing to 
the public to find one company using 
one definition of total disability and 
another using a different definition 
of total disability, because in one 
situation one company would be 
obliged to continue payments under 
their policy whereas another com- 
pany using another definition could 
justifiably be relieved of payment. 

Here is one area where I feel 
more care in the selection of termi- 
nology would achieve satisfactory 
results and would remove much of 
the misunderstanding and some of 
the misgivings, dissatisfaction and 
confusion which is prevalent in the 
minds of the insuring public today. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Please rush full details about your new low cost 
Family Plan policy. 


WHOLE FAMILY 














INSURES THE 


Unit Covers: 


FATHER 


$5,000 Whole Life, increased after 
mother’s death by $1,250 Term 
insurance to his age 65, and 


MOTHER 


$1,250 Term, if mother is same 
age as father — more if she’s 
younger, less if older — to father’s 
age 65, and 





EACH CHILD 


$1,000 Term to age 25, or father’s 
age 65 if earlier. Convertible. 
$250 on death before age 6 months. 


Units available: 1, 1%, 2, 24%, or 3. 
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How to Develop Successful Salesmen 
by Kenneth B. Haas, Ph.D., 
Loyola University 


This book considers the problem 
of developing the sales staff of a 
small or medium sized company into 
a top-tier selling organization. It 
shows the sales supervisor practical 
steps to take in locating, starting, 
directing and compensating his 
salespeople, and offers many tested, 
original self-development materials, 
self-check devices and illustrations. 

The book explains how to use new 
techniques of human relations to 
motivate low and average producers 
up to peak performance. Holding 
profitable meetings; appraising ef- 
fort, building morale ; “group-think”’ 
conferences ; and effective communi- 
cations are among the topics cov- 
ered. 

304 pps; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 327 West 41 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Do You Fit Into This Picture? by 
James L. Howard, Jr. 


This recruiting text tool based on 
the concept “Give the potential 
agent a clear picture of his job— 
and he is more likely to survive” 
was designed to enable managers to 
put into the hands of prospective 
agents an objective picture of the 
agent’s job. Managers are expected 
to find advantage in the fact that 
the book has been prepared insti- 
tutionally and is. based largely on 
scientific research. It depicts the 
frustrations and disappointments in 
life insurance selling as well as the 
satisfactions and rewards for the 
right man. A self analysis quiz at 
the end of the book helps the pros- 
pective agent to determine whether 
he is able and willing to pay the 
price of success in life insurance 
selling. 

This first edition is chiefly for 
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publications 


prospective ordinary agents. A new 
edition for agents who will sell both 
life and accident and sickness is 
scheduled for later publication. 


40 pps; published by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, 855 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


Learn to Spell Correctly by L. Alex- 
ander Mack 


This book takes as its premise 
that spelling can be made as interest- 
ing as chemistry if the proper teach- 
ing methods are used. It is not de- 
signed as a short cut to memory 
spelling but is a serious analysis of 
how letters are put together to spell 
words correctly. Written on an adult 
level it is also suitable for an alert 
and receptive child of seven to nine. 

At the end of each of the twenty- 
six chapters is a quiz and brief sum- 
mation. Some chapter headings are: 
Sounds of the vowels, double vowels, 
diphthongs, double consonants, sibi- 
lants, silent letters, words easily mis- 
understood and some vagaries of 
spelling and pronunciation. 


112 pps; $5.00 per copy, less in 
quantities. Published by The Insur- 
ance Press, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans and 
Clauses 


This book consists of the full text 
and excerpts from plans which have 
passed all the hurdles which must 
be overcome in setting up a pension 
and profit-sharing plan. The first 
section contains the full text of 
twenty plans giving a comprehensive 
survey of policy decisions which 
must be made in inaugurating or 
amending a plan—what is the plan 
to accomplish. The second section 
with text of specific clauses selected 
from more than three-hundred plans 
goes to the meat and potatoes ques- 






tion—how are the goals to be set 
out. The specimen clauses offer a 
wide variety phraseologies to ac- 
complish the chosen ends. 


445 pps; $9.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 214 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Controlling Employee Benefit and 
Pension Costs 


This special report describes how 
a number of leading companies have 
solved the problem of increasing 
employee benefit pension costs. It 
discusses practical approaches to 
cost control in principal areas of the 
employee benefits field, including 
pensions and health insurance. The 
role of the Federal government in 
employee benefit program is also 
considered. 


127 pps; $3.75 per copy; $2.50 
per copy to members. Published by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Chronic Illness In A Large City 


This is the fourth volume in the 
series Chronic Illness in the United 
States prepared by the Commission 
on Chronic Illness, an independent 
national agency to study the prob- 
lems of chronic disease, illness and 
disability, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

In this, the fourth volume in the 
series, a representative sample in 
Baltimore of an entire noninstitu- 
tional urban population group was 
studied exhaustively to see what 
there was in the way of chronic 
disease and disability. It studies 
the prevalence rate for all chronic 
conditions, using the extensive re- 
sources of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Hospital. Nearly 1,600 
chronic conditions per 1,000 popula- 
tion were diagnosed in the examina- 
tion. 


620 pps; $8.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Programming—from page |8 


pgent will help sell himself by hav- 
ng enthusiasm; by having his heart 
pnd soul in what he is doing. 

To illustrate what I mean, Frank 
Bettger in his book How I Raised 

yself from Failure to Success In 
Selling quoted Abraham Lincoln: 

“If you would win a man to your 
rause, first convince him that you 
pre his sincere friend. Therein is 
» drop of honey that catches his 
eart, which is the high road to his 
eason, and which, when once 
pained, you will find but little trou- 
ble in convincing his judgment of 
he justice of your cause, if indeed 
that cause be a just one.” 

Have a knowledge of what you 
are doing. There are many ways to 
obtain this knowledge. Experience 
is the best teacher, and the way to 
get experience is by calling on 
enough people to tell your story to. 
This plan has worked for many 
others, it has worked for me and I 
suggest you try it. The romance in 
it is fun and to sum the thoughts I 
have tried to convey, I quote Paul 
Speicher : 

“Here is a home made desolate by 
death, but healed economically by 
life insurance ; a tiny unit in the mil- 
lions of homes that go to make up 
our country. 

“Here is a boy or girl gaily starting 
the great adventure of college be- 
cause a father was provident and 
prudent and used life insurance. 
“Here is a business man who comes 
back to his office from the funeral 
of his partner, and who finds that his 
business is solvent because there has 
been life insurance. 

“Here is an elderly man and his 
wife, resting after years of bitter 
economic struggle, because there is 
life insurance.” 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 


THE MILLION DOLLAR Round Table 
has announced that as far as credit 
for family policies is concerned in- 
surance effected on the lives of the 
parents as either regular permanent 
insurance or term insurance, may be 
credited, but “since any coverage 
provided by these policies on the 
lives of the children in the family is 
purely incidental, no credit will be 
given by the M.D.R.T. for any 
volume on the lives of the children.” 
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Quad 60 & Special 60—Minimum issue $10,000, 
standard & substandard. Refund of all standard 
Annual life premiums paid, if death occurs 
prior to age 60. 
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Unique Visual Illustration. 
makes selling easier to 
personal and/or business 
insurance clients. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Send me: 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


[] Quad 60 & Special 60 material 


[] Million Dollar Agency Builders Plan (a few 
openings left in Del., Md., Ohio, N. J., Pa., Va.) 


Name 





Street 





City 
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TEASER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

built around the re-painting of 
a huge outdoor sign, marked the 
achievement of $1,000,000,000 in 
force by the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company. Here is how it 
worked. On the first day only the 
letters “I” and “O” in the word 
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the up-side-down sign painter wa: 
left in his breathtaking position: 
(See photo 2) A week later one 
“L” and the second “N” were added 
and the painters were left with one 











3. boosting the other to aid his reach- PR 
ing a hard to get at spot. (See photo 
“billion” were painted on the huge 3) With the sign completed after tp , 
sign and one balsa wood dummy was two weeks of harrowing effort, the crue | 
left hanging upside down by his feet make-believe painters climbed to thei ance 
dotting the first “I.” The second top of the huge bulletin to wave atl cover 
dummy was left painting the bottom the crowd below. tist’s 
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The Indispensable Life Insurance Programming Tool! Line 
Settlement Options contains all the options since 1900 for 95%, bene 
of the life insurance in force today! = 
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HIAA MEETING 








\ PATTERN OF NEEDED RESEARCH by 
» insurance companies in the accident 
and health field was outlined by 
sBjoseph F. Follmann, Jr., director of 
information and research of the 
Health Insurance Association of 
merica at the association’s annual 
dividual insurance forum, held re- 
ently in N. Y. Mr. Follmann urged 
ore research on the incidence and 
ost of medical care, including the 
gathering of more information on 
whether dental care, practical and 
effectthome nursing and visual care are 
night§insurable, 
er tha An educational program for in- 
ed bugsurance company home office em- 
ployees was put forward by Francis 
T. Curran, supervisor, Statutory 
Disability Division, Commercial In- 
surance Company of New Jersey. 
Another topic explored in depth was 
substandard accident and health in- 
surance. 

In his address, James R. Williams, 
vice president of the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, stated that nearly 
70,000,000 Americans will be pro- 
tected by some form of health in- 
surance by the end of 1957 under 
policies issued by insurance com- 
panies, almost three times the num- 
ber so protected ten years ago. 

A report on the panel dealing with 
definitions of health insurance terms, 
which was presented at the meet- 
ing, appears on page 59 of this issue. 
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PREPAID DENTAL CARE 


IF A SIGNIFICANT BENEFIT is to ac- 
crue to the subscriber, health insur- 
ance dental benefits will have to 
cover work performed in the den- 
tist’s office as well as that performed 
in the hospital, Rudolph H. Fried- 
rich, D.D.S., told the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America’s an- 
nual Individual Insurance Forum. 
The speaker, who is secretary of the 
Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association, main- 
tained that unless health insurance 
benefits cover both these areas, an 
unnecessary burden will be placed 
on hospitalization insurance. 

Dr. Friedrich said that the nature 
of dental practice is such that most 
of the services for the patient are 
provided in the dental office. How- 
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ever, he went on to emphasize that 
“there is a growing trend toward 
the performance of more extensive 
and complicated oral surgical pro- 
cedures by dentists in hospitals.” 

Any public desire for prepaid 
dental care insurance might be met 
by including this protection as part 
of major medical expense insurance, 
rather than as a separate policy, 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., Director of 
Information and Research of the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America declared at the eleventh 
annual conference of the Council on 
Employee Benefit Plans held in New 
York. 


A & H NOTES 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL and Life has 
asked the Supreme Court of the 
United States not to review the 
decision in its favor of the Fifth 
Circuit Court on the subject of acci- 
dent and health advertising. The 
Fifth Circuit Court dismissed the 
Federal Trade Commission case for 
lack of jurisdiction. 

New York State Senator George 
A., Metcalf has reiterated his inten- 
tion to press for a law in the state 
which would require that accident 
and health policies taken out on a 
group basis can be converted to an 
individual policy when employment 
ends, and for a provision that these 
policies can be retained for the life- 
time of the insured. Senator Met- 
calf says that one of the most press- 
ing social problems is financing of 
health care for older age groups. 

A request for a ruling that re- 
serves on guaranteed renewable ac- 
cident and health policies under 
which the insurer reserves the right 
to change the premiums on a class 
basis be considered as “life insur- 
ance reserves” for Federal tax pur- 
poses has been presented to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. The two organizations said 
that the reserves on guaranteed re- 
newable policies with right to change 
the table of premiums are in all 
respects similar to the reserves for 
life insurance policies as well as 
those for guaranteed renewable pol- 
icies with fixed premiums and 
should be taxed accordingly. 





AUTOMATION 
TO INCREASE 


AUTOMATION IN BUSINEssS has just 
started to be effective and, rapid as 
the advances of the past few years 
have been, the future holds promise 
of progress to dwarf what has been 
done, was the consensus of the 
world’s leading actuaries, who 
gathered in New York for the first 
International Congress of Actuaries 
held in this country in over fifty 
years. 

Life insurance companies have 
been in the forefront of this automa- 
tion movement; actuaries being 
among the first to work with the 
manufacturers on the coming “elec- 
tronic brain.” The first commercial 
application of a big electronic com- 
puter occurred in a life insurance 
office in 1954 and 15 are now at work 
in life insurance offices. About 70% 
of 153 life companies recently 
queried are either presently inter- 
ested or intend to interest them- 
selves in such machines. 

Objectives in adopting these ma- 
chines include: (1) reductions in 
growing administration burdens and 
lowered costs of operation; (2) 
more timely and complete informa- 
tion for management ; (3) more ex- 
tensive research; and (4) speed-up 
of essential information. With only 
three years of actual operation in 
this area of office automation, in- 
surance companies have discovered 
these things: (1) development and 
installation often cost more than 
was expected; (2) development of 
conversion plans to gradually change 
an old system to a new one is often 
more difficult than the development 
of the new system; (3) substantial 
economies have already been 
achieved-and more can reasonably be 
expected. 


RESEARCH FUND REPORT 


THE TREATMENT OF heart patients 
has been improved by the support 
of the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, according to its annual 
report. The Fund, in the past year, 
had contributed the sum of $910,000 
to heart research. Appropriations 
totaling $1,061,357 were made to 
continue this support in the year 
immediately following. 
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The Family Lite Policy 
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Important addition to the State Farm agent’s 
complete portfolio of policies for family protection 













State Farm Life’s new Family Life Policy is just one of a equipped to provide virtually every type of protection the AR 
complete line of contracts which our agents have available modern American family needs for secure living. This is urlin 
to help them fit insurance programs to the exact needs of indicative of the aggressive modern approach that has... , 
their clients . . . whatever their age or income. helped State Farm Life reach the mark of more than one 


With top-flight facilities in the fire and automobile billion dollars of Ordinary life insurance in force, in its 
fields also available, State Farm’s Career Agents are first 28 years of operation. 
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For more information about any aspect of State Farm operations, simply write: 
Director of Public Relations, STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Home Office: Bloomington, lilinois. 
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THE EQUITY ANNUITY Life Insurance Company 
Washington, District of Columbia 
Now Offering Annuities 


As a result of a favorable Federal Court decision in 
September, this company is now offering equity annuity 
life insurance policies especially designed to protect the 


reports on 


companies 











ANKERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
























“WNollen Retires 






Gerard S. Nollen, retired president, and chairman of 
he board of this company has retired from the board 
fter 44 years. 


KERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
“= fittsfield, Massachusetts 


ew Vice President 


Frederick R. Congdon, M.D., has been elected vice 
president and medical director of this company. 


PAPITOL LIFE Insurance ey 


Yenver, Colorado 


New President 
Dfficial Changes 


Thomas F. Shortall, executive vice president of 
\linco Life Insurance Company and Emmco and Excel 
nsurance Companies, wholly owned subsidiaries of 
Bssociates Investment Company, has been elected presi- 

ent of this company to succeed Clarence J. Daly who 

snow Chairman of the Board. 

William F. Schmausser, first vice president, has re- 

red from that position but will remain as a director 

nd financial consultant. Linwood Meacham, director 
f agencies has been elected vice president; Melvin J. 
oberts, treasurer is now vice president and treasurer 
nd will assume the responsibility for the investment 
ortfolio of this company. Thomas F. Jones is execu- 
ve vice president and will continue as chief administra- 
ve officer. 













tion th{*AROLINA HOME Life Insurance Company 
This isgurlington, North Carolina 

hat has 
han one 





brm Group of Companies 








e, in i88 This company, its parent company, the Carolina Casu- 
ty Insurance Company, and the Insurance Company 
the South, Jacksonville, Fla., have been affiliated, 
—_ tming a single group of companies with total assets 

m ie about $8,000,000. The three companies will continue 
fecir basic operations from their present locations. 
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December, 1957 


other professionals from inflation. 


retirement income of doctors, lawyers, and dentists and 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dividends to’ Stockholders 

The regular cash dividend will be disbursed in Janu- 
ary to Stockholders of record and a 5% stock dividend 


is contemplated each mid-year to effect a semi-annual 
dividend procedure. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Greenville, South Carolina 
Consolidation 


This company has been consolidated with the Pal- 
metto State of Columbia, S. C., and its executive offices 
moved to Columbia. C. W. Wright, president of Frank- 
lin National, will go to Columbia as vice-president of 
Palmetto State. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Quarterly Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.25 per share was 
paid November 8 to stockholders of record November 
4 on the 2% million outstanding shares of this com- 
pany’s stock. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Florida 
Miami, Florida 
New Executive Vice President 


Carl O. Olson, formerly comptroller of the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected executive 
vice president of this company. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Executive Vice Presidents 


Charles N. Schaaf has been elected executive vice 
president for insurance operations and Homer N. 
Chapin for investments. 


(Continued on the next page) 
















































Reneficial 
THOUGHTS 


Life Insurance was originated to — 


protect humanity against the financial 
shocks families encounter in their 
march against time. 


Can you think of any business that 
offers a greater opportunity for serv- 
ice and financial return than this? 


Small wonder then that so many 
men of high caliber are found in the 
life insurance business. 


Worthwhile thoughts for us in the 
life insurance profession. 


BENEFIC 
Ofrsutance 


Dovid ©. MetKay, Pres. 


LIFE 


















MATSON ASSURANCE Company 


A s : bfice wi 
San Francisco, California 


personne 
PACIFIC NATIONAL Life Assurance Company ffi the 
Salt Lake City, Utah dlicies ) 
Merger Approved HE PR 


The merger of these two companies was approved Dallas, 
October 2 by directors of both companies and by stoc . 
holders in meetings November 4 in San Francisco a onverti 
Salt Lake City. The name of the new company,4 All ne 
California corporation, will be Pacific National Li nd appr 
Assurance Company. The merged company has near’ Soctet 
$300,000,000 of insurance in force and an annual preft!© Pra 
mium income of over $8,500,000. Home and executiy ffective 
offices will be located in San Francisco, the operatior!@%8es 
office in Salt Lake City. pis CONN 
p opera 
MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company _ faternal 
Baltimore, Maryland 
New Vice Presidents EPUBL 

Frank J. Doetzer, formerly agency director, has beq pallas, 
elected agency vice president of this company argtaff Ch 
George E. Immerwahr, actuary, has been elected vig Fred . 
president and actuary. or Tem 


NATIONAL UNION Life Insurance Company Py. © 
Montgomery, Alabama sant deal 
New Agency Director xecutive 
Holland V. Shields, C.L.U., one of the original i 
structors at Southern Methodist University School #ICHM 


Marketing, has been appointed agency director of thfichmor 











company. ew Pre: 
OLD REPUBLIC Life Insurance Company rs ; 
Chicago, Illinois tg 
Declares Stockholders’ Dividend ent and 





This company declared a quarterly dividend of $0.Bcretary 
per share, payable November 1 to stockholders of reco 






















October 18, 1957. Declaration was also made of MAR 
extra dividend of $0.20 per share payable December uluth, 
to stockholders of record December 5. owa S$ 
PACIFIC FIDELITY Life Insurance Company | This « 
Los Angeles, California Hig 
New Administrative Vice President e eds 
Edward J. Falls, formerly assistant counsel at { Beet 
mid-America home office of Prudential Insurance Cog), f 
pany in Chicago is now administrative vice presid the taal 
of this company. ai 
adley, | 
PATRIOT LIFE Insurance Company pukee, | 
New York, New York es 
Moves Head Office he 
The principal office of this company has been moi ¢ ft 
from 1 Park Avenue to 650 Madison Avenue, \ Soule 
York 22. N.Y. Curdy 
PIEDMONT LIFE Insurance Company ; Bart 
Atlanta, Georgia ee 
UNITED STATES GUARANTY Life Insurance 
m Company, Augusta, Georgia . Pal 
Merger lof A 
These two companies merged effective Novembi he; Ff 


with Piedmont Life as the surviving company. ffirance 












bfice will be maintained in Augusta and many of the 
versonnel of the United States Guaranty will continue 
‘ith the company. The United States Guaranty Life’s 
bolicies will be assumed by the Piedmont Life. 


HE PRAETORIANS 


Dallas, Texas 


qponverting to Mutual Company 

Ly All necessary preliminary steps have been completed 
Liged approved for the conversion of this fraternal bene- 
t society to a mutual legal reserve company under the 
tle Praetorian Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
ffective date of the conversion is January 1, 1958. No 
lhanges in management are contemplated by reason of 
his conversion and the mutual company will continue 
b operate in the twelve states now covered by the 
raternal benefit society. 


EPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


allas, Texas 
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s bee 

y atgtaff Changes 

d vig Fred A. Armitage, Jr., formerly personnel manager 
tr Temco Aircraft Corporation has been named per- 
onnel director of this company. 

NY | The resignation of J. Byron Saunders as vice presi- 
ent and general counsel has been accepted by the 
xecutive committee of the board of directors. 


nal i 

n001 SICHMOND LIFE Insurance Company, Inc., 

of thfichmond, Virginia 
ew President ; 
John L. Epps, Jr., formerly executive vice-president, 
as been elected president, succeeding the late Worley 
farr. Lyle D. Thornhill is now executive vice-presi- 
ent and Mrs. Frances L. Rich is vice-president and 

of $0.Bcretary. 

f reco 

e of AAMARITAN Life Insurance Company 

nber fuluth, Minnesota 


ow a Stock and Mutual Company 

ny This company has been reorganized in an expansion 
ve. It is now a stock and mutual company with a 
id in capital of $400,000, par value $1, and contrib- 
ed surplus of a like amount. Milton R. Polland of 
ilton R. Polland and Associates, a pension trust con- 
wd a Iting firm of Milwaukee, has been elected chairman 
resi“E the board and chief executive officer, and Millard F. 
adley, of M. F. Bradley and Associates, also of Mil- 
hukee, has been elected president. The present home 
ce in Duluth will be continued and executive offices 

ll be maintained in Milwaukee. 
The board of directors has been expanded from seven 
fifteen, including Walter Schroeder, president of 
roeder Hotels, and L. E. Fonteine, of Fonteine & 
Curdy, certified public accountants, both of Milwau- 
P; Bartley C. Crum, New York and San Francisco 
ney, and former alternate U. S. delegate to the 
ae hited Nations; James Becker, Chicago, president of 
A. G. Becker Investment Company; General Wil- 
Partlow, Tuscaloosa, Ala., former Adjutant Gen- 
1 of Ala., an attorney and industrialist, and Harold 
vember, Buffalo, N. Y., operator of one of the largest 

any. Mrance agencies in the east. 
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NOT YET, ANYWAY... 


In case you’ve been wondering, 
we are not yet accepting applica- 
tions for agency in any outer space 


points. 


There are still quite a few peo- 
ple in the good old U. S. A. we 


haven’t written yet. 


THE 


muvee NATIONAL LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Throughout the 11-state territory served by Life of 
Georgia, company representatives are on active 
rosters of many groups devoted to community serv- 
ice. These include the Community Chest, Boards of 
Health, Civic Service Clubs, Fund Campaigns, 
YMCA, Educational groups and many others. 


LIFE ‘sous 
of GEORGIA 








Remaining as board members are Duluthians A. B. 
Polinsky, P. A. Briglia, Miss Jean Brown, G. A. An- 
dresen, Thomas A. Gall and George E. Ostrom, former 
president, and now vice-president and treasurer, and 
State Senator Homer Carr. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Dividends to Stockholders 

A cash dividend of 20 cents per share was paid to 
stockholders on December 13 to stockholders of record 
December 2. Payment of a cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on January 10, 1958 to stockholders of record 
on January 2, was also approved. 


STATE.MUTUAL Life Assurance Company of 
America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Home Office Building 

This company dedicated its new home office building 
at 440 Lincoln Street, two miles from the heart of 
Worcester, in November with a week long open house 
and appropriate ceremonies. Unique are the location 
of executive offices in a central management core, thus 
leaving up to 45,000 square feet for working areas 
without any columns; the first large installation of air 
conditioning in New England; 195 sound operated dic- 
tation telephones ; executive offices are old and modern 
styles at the choice of the officer, and the 1897 Directors’ 
Room moved intact from the downtown office building. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 
Acquires American Standard 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company, New 
York, has acquired the assets and insurance of the 
American Standard Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Stockholders and directors of both com- 
panies have approved the merger. The new company 
will continue to operate as the Union Labor Life. Both 
companies are associated with the trade union move- 
ment. 


WESTERN EMPIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Denver, Colorado 
New Company 

This new company is in the process of formation. 
Initially 1,000,000 shares of $0.50 par value non-asses- 
sable common stock at $1 per share are being offered 
to residents of Colorado. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

GUARANTY UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 

To Merge 

Negotiating for Insurance 

On November 14 it was voted to merge these two 
companies. Insurance in force at the end of 1956 for 
the Guaranty Union was $104,554,537. 

Western and Southern is negotiating acquisition of 
the insurance in force of Texas Prudential which, at 
last year end, had $133,778,565 of ordinary insurance 
and $95,769,648 of industrial. Assets were $33,221,986. 
The cost of acquisition is reported to be $9,000,000 or 
$45 per share of the company’s stock. 





new directors 


Acacia Mutual (D.C.): J. Willard Marriott, preddant and 
founder of Hot Shoppes, Inc., a nationally known restov- 
rant chain. 


American Investment (Tenn.): William F. Hilgenberg, Bal. 
timore, Maryland business and civic leader; Harry A. 
McDonald, Washington, D.C., and Detroit, former head 
of federal financial agencies. 


Bankers Life (lowa): John W. Norris, president of Lennox 
Industries, Inc., Marshalltown, lowa; Downing B. Jenks, 
president of Rock Island Lines, Chicago, Ill.; and Robert 3 


Patrick, vice-president of Bankers Life. Mr. Patrick wag 


named to complete the unexpired term of Gerard § 
Nollen, retired. 


Bankers Life (Nebr.): James N. Ackerman, general counsel 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Linwood Meacham, vice-presiden 
and director of agencies. 


Samaritan Life (Minn.): Milton R. Polland, Millard F 
Bradley, Walter Schroeder and L. E. Fonteine of Milwau 
kee; Bartley C. Crum, New York attorney; James Becke 
president of A. G. Becker, investment company; Genera 
William Partlow, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Harold Farbe 


Buffalo. 


Western Life (Mont.): A. B. Jackson, R. M. Hubbs, Rober 
S. Davis, president, vice president and investment office 
respectively of St. Paul Fire and Marine. 





PENSIONS AND OLDER WORKERS—from page !|3 





pension picture to include the older worker. Althoug 
his pension may not be large, his employment is safe 
guarded.. This is important not only because of immedi 
ate earnings, but in order to maintain the highest leve 
of Social Security credits for the employee. 


Industry-Wide Pensioning 


Since men covered by pension plans who leave a jo! 
are likely to seek employment in the same field, an 
since this is especially true of hourly workers, it 1 
advantageous to them to have a pension which is rela 
tively unaffected by transfer from one employer t 
another. A growing number of pension plans in recem 
years have been industry-wide and hence give a materi: 
mobility to workers in those industries. 

It has even been suggested, reports the Institute, th 
pension “pools” might be created, whereby workers i 
particular industries or geographical areas could trans 
fer to other jobs and still remain in the same pensi0t 
plan. 

A serious consideration of the pension plans in thi 
country forces the conviction that pension plans am 
desirable to provide a measure of private, as contraste 
to public, provision of retired people, and that they a 
indeed essential to attract workers in today’s competitiv 
labor market. A good pension plan should not be a bé 
to employment of the middle-aged worker who, becat! 
of his maturity and experience, is often much mo 
valuable than the young employee who has yet to acqui 
those attributes. Finally, mobility is in the best traditio" 
of free labor. 
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Something New has been added! 





Parents’ Magazine 
has awarded its 
coveted Seal to 
United of Omaha’s 


famous Family Policy. 











The United Family Policy is made to order for new 


and young, growing families just like yours. You 
get whole family life insurance protection with ONE 
policy. United even automatically insures every 
new arrival—at no increase in payments. Mom* 
and the kids (from 15 days until they are 21 years 
old) are each insured for $1,000. Dad, who needs 
more protection, is provided with $5,000 of whole 
life insurance coverage PLUS cash and loan bene- 
fits. This is the new, economical way to enjoy whole 
family protection. ONE policy. ONE payment. The 
cost is low—if you are age 30, only $10.05 a month 
for protection as shown in the chart below. 


Here's how the plan works 











pee | 
a) $5,000 Whole life insurance protection. 
on Dad 
g | Term insurance. 
$1 ,000* (This protection continues to Dad's 
65th birthday.) 
on Mom 
Each (present and future), term 
A 
S. $1 ,000 insurance from 15 days to 21 years 
= of age. 
on the Kids 

















*Amount varies with age difference between husband 
and wife $1000 i is amount when both are the same age 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Billion Dollar Lije Insurance Company 


Home Orrice: Omana, Nesnasxa. Cananian Orrice: Toronto 
Orrices Turoucnout THe Unrrep States, Canapa awn Hawan 


October Parents’ Magazine 
carried the advertisement 
shown below, in page-and- 
a-half size, to more than 
1,775,000 families having 
growing children. 


and 

every new 
member is 
automatically 
insured at 
no increase 
in payments 


old Doc stork 
says this is 

the greatest 
thing s wnce anes 
Dad will be u 

to mail this 

to United ¢ om 


_ now 





Mose may too 





Unitep of Omana 

Unirep Benertt Lire Insunance Company 

Omana, Nesrasxa 

(vert. 7050) 

1 want full particulars on this new United Family Plan. 
I am —______ years old 


Name 





Aponess. 








Crry State 





| Nomeer or Cuioren 








BE FARSIGHTED ...GO UNITED. Yes, Go United.. 


. and latch onto a high-pay sales career in your own 


home territory. You get invaluable training at one of the United New Man or Unit Manager’s 


Schools... . 


training that helps you gain a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales organizations. 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska, Department BLN 1257 








DEBIT SYSTEM 


THE DEBIT SYSTEM, although orig- 
inally devised for the distribution 
of industrial insurance, is proving 
increasingly to be a highly effective 
system for the mass-market distribu- 
tion of all life insurance—ordinary 
insurance included, stated Benja- 
min N. Woodson, CLU, president 
of American General Life of Hous- 
ton and Union National Life of 
Lincoln, in his address at the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in Chicago. 
The comparatively small growth- 
rate of industrial sales as contrasted 
with the ordinary up-surge of re- 
cent years, and the decline in the 
volume and proportion of industrial 
insurance sold by the giant combina- 
tion companies, he said, has led 
casual observers to assume that the 
debit system is slowing down. But 
the fact is, Mr. Woodson pointed 
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out, that the phenomenal increase 
in ordinary sales by debit men sug- 
gests that the debit system is assum- 
ing a place of even greater impor- 
tance in the whole field of life in- 
surance. 

Mr. Woodson stated that one of 
the reasons why the debit system 
is so strong and successful is that 
it gives management an opportunity 
(and a need) to extend close, per- 
sonal and effective supervision: of 
a kind and to a degree scarcely pos- 
sible in an “ordinary” operation. He 
noted that one of the system’s great 
advantages is that it incorporates 
frequent contact and establishes a 
unique personal relationship between 
company (thru the agent) and cus- 
tomer. He emphasized also the val- 
ues of the greater definiteness of the 
debit man’s job; and the advantages 
of its compensation system in help- 
ing the new man become established 
in his job. 





LAST SIX MONTHS 


IMPORTANCE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


How IMPORTANT Is IT for an agent 
to have knowledge of life insurance? 
In a recent research report issued 
by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, a signifi- 
cant relationship is shown between 
an agent’s insurance knowledge and 
the persistency of the business he 
sold. Agents with little knowledge, 
as measured by LIAMA’s Informa- 
tion Index, tend to have higher lapse 
rates than those with more informa- 
tion. A relationship was also re- 
ported between an agent’s improve- 
ment in knowledge and his survival. 
Men who improved from one knowl- 
edge testing to the next tended to 
stay in the life insurance business. 
Searching for a relationship between 
knowledge and a production meas- 
ure of both volume and number of 
policies, LIAMA found none. 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1957) 


Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Wash 


American e & » Park ki 
(Increases Capital) ............Sep 
Alistate pf a Co., Skoki 
(Licensed Co | | FES 
(Issues First Policy) ...... 


(Premiums Payable Monthly) oe 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
Pe 2 ay = Vice President) ...June 107 
eritage Life, Jacksonville 





eed See Aug. 83 
American om ge Life Ins. Co., Phila. 

(Moves Home Offi ‘ubwiSeobas ‘Nov. 91 
American Provident Investors, Dallas 

(New Investors Group) .......... July 87 
American Re el Life, mSetage 

(Offer of ME a caccbbec cee “= 107 
American Sta te “rife, ‘Washington, D Cc. 

(Aequired By Union Labor Life). -Dee. 94 


American States Life, Indianapoiis 
(Proposed Affiliate) ............ -July 87 

American United Life Ins. Co., ‘eee 
(Director of A & S Reinsurance) .Oct. 107 

Atlantic National Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(New Home Office) .............Sept. 
{New Vice President) ...... --.--Sept. 103 


Bankers TAfe, Des Moines 
COREE SUEONOED ava vnnseseccsevocse Dec. 91 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclaire 


(Stock Dividend) .............. . 107 
Bankers Security ife Ins. Society, N s * 

Cie NED oe kk ceneccccscee ov. 91 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los —— 

(New Vice President) ...........Sept. 103 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ae 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., —— 
(Officers Elected) ........ 
(New Vice President) .. 
(Official Appointments) 
(New Vice President) 

“ Grass 





Dinexibe.+ aniae ne 9 
Life Sieusinss Co., Covington 
Proposed Merger) ...............-AU 
Busineee Men’s desurknes Co., “Kansas Sity 
(New Reinsurance Secreta tary) --Nov. 91 


California Western States, Sacramento | 


(Named General Agent) .......... Aug. 83 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Oct. "107 
Capitol Life, Denver 

(Stock Offer Accepted) .......... July 87 

(Official Elections) .......... .----Jduly 87 

CHE CREE) wicccsccccccccces Dec. 91 

(Official Lanes) lhehin dc nee ...-Dec. 91 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

(Form Group of Companies) ...... Dec. 91 


Central American Life, Lubbock 
(Reinsures Corvette Ordinary  ~% 


ug. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Executive Vice President) -Sept. 103 
Central States Health & Accident, — 
(Change in Name) ............... Aug. 83 
Central States Health & Life Co. of Cunha 
(New Title) ... 


asta yd sew eessas ug. 

Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth 
SERUEE MMEIED ce ccccccccccccces May 111 

Chesapeake Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 


(Now Writing Accident & Health) Aug. 83 
Coastal States Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 

( Mer, with Columbus National) May 111 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christie 

(Buys Guardian Geni. Business) Sept 103 
Colonial Life, Kast hain gs 

(Negotiations Toward Purchase) June 107 

(Stockholders Dividend) 


on a Stock a Offer) ..Aug. 
(i eral Exchanges Stock) ..... Sept. 103 
\peviteed Declared) ........... pt. 1 


red) 
(New Medical Director) Kes ocwed 
Columbus Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(Merges with aoe States) «May 111 
eo —?. Life Ins. Co., Loui vile 


Executive Vice Presidents) cpead 
Confederate Gen. Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
(HR. SD ei ciicse cc ccccccs uly 
Connecticut neral Life Ins. Co., Hartford 


New Vice President) ........... May 111 
Connecticut ae 5 Bank Life, Hartford 


(Increase Maxim sanbenerescns@Ue Oe 

(Officers Elected) - eein'.s ...Sept. ¥403 
tae Casualty" Co. Chica cago 

( Group Health Plan) ...... Aug. 84 
Corvette Lite 


nsurance Co., eenenee 
rdinary "leustuean Ceded) . ...Ang. 8 
Genmagaitten Life Insurance Co., “Memphis 


(Stockholders Dividend) ........Oct. 
Crown Life, ———. 

(Officers Appointed) ............. May 111 

(Dividend to vg oan EEE eee Nov. 91 


Empire State Mutual Life, Jamestown 


CO eae ear Sept. 104 
Employers’ Group “Associates, Boston 

(To Enter Life Field) ......... -.-Oct. 107 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Oates Elected President) ..... .Mavy 111 
Equitable Life Tns. Co. of Towa. Des Moines 

(New Ageney Vice President) ....Oct. 107 


The Equity Annuity Life. Washington 
(Now Offering Annuities) 


For December, 1957 





Estate Life Insurance Co., Compe 
(New Company) sees. JUL 
(Griffith is Acting P resident) ee “Sept. 104 

Farm and Home Ins. Co., eames: - 


(To Head Life Dept.) ........... -July 89 
First Colony Life Insurance Co., ‘yiachburg 
ew Vice President) ........... Aug. 
First United Life Ins. Co., Gary 
(New Agency Head) ............. Nov. 91 


The Fortune Life Insurance Co., Anniston 
ORE. = Reliance Life of 
a 


DO Vepedub> cubas-cdeeeseee June 107 

Franklin Life, ” Springtieid 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) . 7 108 
(New Comptroller) .............-. e 108 


(Stock Dividend—Capitai iievision). 


Sept. 104 

(Stock Dividend) ............... Oct. 108 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Dec. 91 
Franklin National Life, Greenville 

CCOMBOTEEREIOM) os ccccccwcccceccece ec. 91 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 
(Wins Court Decision) ......... —_ 108 
General Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
(Named Secretary) ............... uly 89 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Limited Life Company) ...June 108 
Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
(Acquired by Quaker CREE) cnccss Aug. & 
Globe Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Oklahoma City 
(Named Vice President t) kemonnes Sept. 105 
Government Employees Life, W ashington 


(Executive Appointment) ........ May 111 

CE TU OED ccc cesccsicscvece July 89 
Grange Mutual Life Co., Nampa 

6 RO eae _ 89 


(Executive Appointments; ....... St 
Guaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverly “Fiitls 


(Mer, a oO SSS Nov. 91 

[i PE <ct atin epecetensnce nes Dec. 94 
Guardian ‘Genl. Life Ins. Co., orpus Christie 

(Sells Life Insurance Business) .Sept. 103 
Guardian Life, New York 

SES | ob. ou 0.0050 dccces July 89 


Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
to <. ~ >a et. 108 
(Increases Underwriting Limits) .Nov. 91 
Gulfco Investment Group, Mar ksville 
——- Old American Indus- 
rial) 





Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 111 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Nov. 91 
Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey, Newark 
(Named Executive Vice 


PRSGIRORE) sc cesecccccccoscvcecce June 108 
(Enrolling Individuals) errr. July 90 

ICT Life insurance Co., Dallas 
anteheenes May 111 


(Control voy! Change) 
Imperiai Life Insurance Co., Asheville 
(Purchased by Western & Southern) 


Oct. 111 
Independence Life Ins. Co. of America, Los 
Angeles 
(New Vice-President) ............) 91 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & ee co. * 
Muinneapulis 
(New Company) ....... Sept. 105, Nov. 91 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Cash + aegangs to Stock- 


MebIOTS) ccccccccccccccecccccccs June 109 

(Stockholders ED 5400060054 Dec. 91 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Changes) naseiebiuhia eed 108 


ct. 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Nov. 91 


Kennesaw Life and Accident, weapon 
(Proposed Merger) .............+. 

Key Western aa Insurance Co., Abilene 
(New Comp: pany) SE A PR PT ct. 1 

The Knights Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(License Amended) .............. July 90 


Life Insurance Company, of Florida, Miami 
(New Executive Vice President) ...Dec. 91 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Officers Promoted) .............. 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, 
(Business Reinsured) ........... Sept. 109 

Life Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia 
(Vice Presidents A pointed) .. July 90 
(Named Vice President) 
(Issues First Policy) Oct 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) Nov. 92 

Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Vice President) 
(Named Vice President) 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Officers Promoted) ............. fay 111 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Oct. 109 

The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., Dallas 


(Executive Vice President) ..... Aug. 85 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... July 91 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... Aug. 85 


Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 


(New Vice President) ........... June 109 
The Manhattan Life, New York 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... May 112 

(Director of Agencies) ........... July 91 
ye Life, Toron‘c 

(PR Mutalization) ........ Sept. 106 

(To. ithdraw from Ceyion) ...... Oct. 109 


Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springtield 

(Named Assistant General Counsel) - 
Jet. 1 

(New Executive Vice Presidents) . Loo 91 

Matson Assurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Boards Integrated) ............ Pp 
(Merges with Pacific National) ...Nov. 92 
(Merger Approved) ............... Dec. 92 

Medical-Surgical Plan of N. J., Newark 


(Enrviling Individuals) .......... July 90 
Midwest Keinsurance Co., Lubbock 

(Title csang Dr asensabehvassceced Aug. 85 
Mid-Western (.niv. Life Ins. Co., Lubbock 

CRUE DEMO caccnvccccvcesccccsess i Bo 
Minnesota Muth, Life Insurance Co., St. Paul 

(Officers Promoted) .............. May 112 
Monumental! Life, Baltimore 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... Dec. 92 
Mt. Vernon Life ins. Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 

ee rarer Sept. 104 
The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., gg 

(Moves Home Office) ............Nov. 92 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Policy CRanges) ..cccccccccccocs May 112 

(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 106 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Home Office Moved) aberhinens Aug. 8 
National Equity Life Ins. Co., Little tee 
CR NESS cccwccccecercs May 113 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(Assistant to the President) ..... Aug. 85 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 


(Control Purchased) ............ May 113 

(New Agency Director) ........... Dec. 92 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbia 

SE: MEN ne cbubadeancdsctocees July 91 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

(To Sell Equity MMBPOS) .ccccccecd Aug. 86 

(New Board Chairman) .........Nov. 92 
Nebraska Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Lincoin 

(Named General Counsel) .......Nov. 92 


iw York Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Officers Promoted) ..............4 Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Nov. 92 
North American Ke-Assurance Co., New York 
(Officers Promoted) ............. May 113 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co., > 
SO MED Acucigtccncecusncevesall Aug. St 
Northern Credit Life Insurance Co., Deialb 
(Changes Name) ................ Sept. 106 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
i ee June 109 


(Increases Dividend) ............ July v1 
(Nationwide Suits) .. -.-Jduly 91 
(New Agency Director) ° a" Sept. 107 





Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 
CHOW TOCRBEREGD  oncccccccccccce 
(Divestment Ordered) 





Oct. 109 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of N. Ke Raleigh 
(Enters Accident and Health 
SD otiedsdueinwbd ke oonaee -Sept. 107 





(Official Promotions) ........... Sept. 107 
Old American Industrial Life, New 2 Aneel 
(Control Acquired) ............... July 91 
Old Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Vernon 


(Changes Name) .............s0s. Oct. 109 
Old_ Republic, Chicago 
(Quarterly Dividend) .......... Sept. 107 
(Stockholders Dividend) .......... Dee. 92 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 
(New Administrative Vice 
WOE  boddusbeadsabcccessded Dec. 93 


Pacific National Assurance, Salt Lake City 


(Stock Purchase Offer) ......... June 109 
(Matson Interests Acquire 
... Stee ee July 91 

(Boards Integrated) ............ Sept. 106 

(Merger Approved) ...............NOov. 

(Merger APBTOTEE) 2.0 ccccscccces Dec. 92 
Palmetto State, Columbia 

CRED | Ses cececevodsccsee Dec. 91 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 

(Reinsurance Ceded) ............May 114 
Patriot Life Insurance, New York 

(Moves Head Office) ............. Dec. 93 


Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 


(Change in Control) ............ Sept. 108 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Oct. 110 
(Named Vice President) ......... Nov. 92 


Physicians Life and Accident Insurance 


Co. of America, Dallas 
(Placed in Receivership) bodes bad Oct. 110 
Piedmont Life iv. Co., Atlanta 
(Merged with U S. Guaranty) --Nov. 938 
RSOED “Lebsacbichsaraesesucnaces Dec. 93 


The Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., Phila. 
(Reincorporation) ...... 
(Change of Name) .... 








Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
( ha: Pye May 113 


(New t) May 113 
The Praetorians, Dallas 

(Conv to Mutual Company) .Dec. 93 
———— utual Life Insurance 


(New paper Be ee -Dec. 93 


Pro; sive Life Insurance Co., Atianta 
ew President) Oct. 110 
Protective —_ Insurance Co., — 
(New Title) Sept. 106 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) June 110 
(Enters Life Field) 


u 
Provident — and Accident, pay oy 


(Stock % ept 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bism aoa 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) .June 110 
—- Dividend to Stock- 
holders) June 110 
Prugential Newark 
(Stewart Retires) 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., heduay o 37 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
(Acquires Reinsurance) way 114 
(Acquires Girard Health & Life) “Aug. 84 
( Dividend to Stockhoiders) . 
Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organization) 
Reliance Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(To Merge with the Fortune 
BREE iv 'ns.cn0dtecneceenacbensee's June 107 
Re ublie National Life Ins. Co., —- 
Reinsurance Vice President) ..July 92 
(Reorganizes Group Division) ... 86 
(Executive Promotions) N 
(Staff Changes) 
a Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) July 90 
ioe Vice President) Aug. 87 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., ane, mcnmnee 
(New President) ....... * § 
(New President) 93 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., ‘Lhsseamtions 
(Management Changes) Sept. 


Samaritan Life, Deluth 
(Now a Stock and Mutual 
Company) 
Secured Life Insurance Co., ee. 
(New tle 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Co., ‘Soe 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Coates, Herfurth & England 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
ochester, 


Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelit Mutual Life ene, Pa. 
First Boston Corp., The, New Y 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Tl. 


Gabriel G., Detroit, Mich. 

General y Ane Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia Pa. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas . 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ... 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 


Haight, Davis & , Hoe, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Higgins & Co., EB. oo Pa. 
Home Life, New york a tee 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jasper Office Furniture Co., Jasper, Ind. 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty National Life, em, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, A. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


(New Chairman of the Board) ..Aug. 87 
Seeurity-Connecticut, New Haven 

(New President ‘ g. 87 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Biighaton 

(New Official Positions) Fn di 114 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

Officers Promoted) uly 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesburg 

(New Director of Agencies 
Southern Christian Life Ins. 

(New Company) ct. 
Southern Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, ‘Atlanta 

(New President) May 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 

(New Director of Agencies) ....Sept. 108 
Southern United Life, Montgomery 

(To Merge with Union National) .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Merger with Guaranty National) .May 97 
Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 

(Reinsured) 9 Aug. 87 
Southwestern Life, Dallas" 

(Approves Stock Dividend) 

(Stockholders Dividends) 
Standard Life of the South, Jackson 

(New Vice President) une 110 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Changes Name) July 93 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 

(New Name) J 

(New Home Office Building) 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(To Withdraw from Ceylon) ct. 
Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co., Fort bers 

(New. Title) 109 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Sie Wass 

{Merges with Western and Southern) 

Nov. 93 

Texas Secured Life Insurance Co., Austin 

(Title Change) . Oct. 110 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee 

(To Enter Life Fi ie 1d) re ; 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co., Butte 

(Second Montana Company) ...Sept. 108 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) June 110 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Elected Vice President- -Actuary) .July 93 

(Acquires American Standard) ...Dec. 
Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 

(New Vice President) ..... wane 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(New Vice President) 

(Officers Elected) .............. ...Jduly 93 


Union Betional Life Insurance Co., Jas; ooue 
(Merging with Southern United) June 110 
United andes Life Insurance Co., 
Oklahoma City 
(Reinsures Southwest Republic) .Aug. 87 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co., Concord 
(Executive Changes) . ee SC 
ae Medical Services, Inc. .» New York’ 
inted Labor Consultant) ...Aug. 87 
Unite Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend Paid) 115 
United States Guaranty Life, Augusta 
(Merges with Piedmont) N 
(Merger) Dee. 93 
United States Letter Carriers’ Mutl. Benefit 
Assn., Nashville, Tennessee 


(Correction Notice 94 


) Nov 

Universal aaeatee Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(New Com 
Universal Life wt Accident Ins. Co. 

(New Chairman of the Board) . 
The Universal Savings Life, hirminghets 

(Offers to Buy American 

Republic) June 107 


Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) ..May 115 


Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(New Public Relations Dept.) . .Nov. 
The West Virginia Life Ins. Co., Huntington 

BPG es Sept. 109 
Western Empire Life, Denver 
(New Company) 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Proposed Acquisition) 
(Exchange Terms) 
(Stock Exchange Completed) 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(New President) 
(Reinsures Life Insurance Co. of 
Missouri) A 
(Imperial Life Purchased) 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Merger Proposed) 
ne gee with Texas Prud.) 
(To Merge) 
(Negotiating for Insurance) 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(New Directer of Education) .-May 115 
(New Actuary) May 115 


Woodmen of the World, Denver 


(President Resigns) Oct. 111 


Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


Monroe Calculat 


ng Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Old Line. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nationwide, Columbus, Ohio 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Life, Boston, Mass 
North American Life, Chicago, Il. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northwestern National ILife, Minnea olis, Minn. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, 


Occidental Life, Los Aneries. Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N 
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N.Y. Old Republic Life, Chicago, fil. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ..................-0eeeeees 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix Mutual 


ife, . 3 ae Conn. 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, od 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Portchester, N. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Sengbusch Self- -Closing Inkstand Co., 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Smith-Corona, Inc., New York, N. 
Southland Life Dallas, Texas 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, Il. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mass. 


Texas Prudential, Galveston, Texa 


Tressel & Associates, Harry S., 


Chicago, Ti. 


Underwriters Credit & Gearenty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Ne 
United Services Life, Neen BD, dati ice cs vaccagunewee 


Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, Washington, 3 [= 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N Y. 


Best’s Life Ne 


be nT 
allas | 
..May 115 | 
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